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influence, which made its days different from those of other 

children. The infinitely tedious length that hours have for a sick 

child seemed not to affect the attentive reception it gave to life; 
rather, itssmind seemed fixed on some movement in the great starry courses, 
making the little times of earth very easy to the comprehension. 

The mother saw with a moved heart that her child had intuitions beyond 
her ; and a sort of jealousy took hold of her lest there might be someone to 
whom he belonged more—had more affinity than to herself. 

For three years, since his birth had stamped her so differently in men’s 
eyes, and set her so definitely in the lowest rank of her own class, her 
peasant nature had been schooled and refined by contact with the unreason- 
able quiet patience of her little one. Its goodness left her mother’s heart 
hollow with a sort of hunger to be filled, just for once, by the cares of a 
child’s short-comings ; no waywardness to be conquered, no fretfulness to 
be lulled and soothed, no nights to be broken into unrestful vigil by its 
crying; these wants robbed her maternity of its functions. “It never 
cries!’’ was her complaint. Fear threw her back upon prayer that her 
child was not presently to die. ; 

Every day, when weather too wintry forced her to leave the little one at 
the cabin and go out to her work in the fields alone, she would stop at her 
neighbour’s and say, “‘ I have left the door on the latch; you will go in if 
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To child appeared to have been born under some quiet starry 
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the babe cries?”’ And the answer, ‘‘ He never cries,” filled her brain 
through the period of toil with the thought of the hour-long pathetic 
silence of the little heart that waited for her at home. 

The quiet cooing that greeted her returns had a note of unnatural 
contentment; there was no passionate leap to her breast, as if to be quit of 
the heavy hours in the joy of restored companionship, no demand to be made 
much of as a recompense for enforced loneliness. Sometimes, the weariness 
of that whisper of existence came on her past bearing, and she would fondle 
the child almost fiercely, calling on it to cry aloud and to ease her longing 
for the mundane cares of motherhood. 

But as winter drew in, Molly’s uninstructed heart was touched now and 
then with a contentment akin to the child’s which she could not understand. 
The hardening of the ground and the scarcity of work suited, perhaps, with 
a mind made to move in poverty of idea and poverty of circumstance. 
Then it was that the life of the whole world came into closer touch with 
her own and her child’s. She preferred, possibly, a gloom out of which she 
could get less bitterness of comparison. 

Also, at this time was her one small festival of the year. Her child’s 
birthday fell in with Christ’s—Christ-like in many of its circumstances. 
Before dawn on Christmas Day, to a stable with beasts standing by, a priest 
had come and given it its name, ‘‘ Noel,” when life seemed not to be in it. 
And the priest, who afterwards had heard her confession with a reverence 
and kindly allowance strange to one in her case, had said with some weight 
of inner meaning in his words, “‘ Perhaps your son is to be one of the 
blessed Saints.” 

To her he was; and she cherished in her heart as an omen the happy 
accident which let her joy in the birth of Christ be joy also over the birth of 
her own son. For this she made savings, when harvest-time brought wages 
which necessity did not entirely eat up—tiny savings, indeed, but enough to 
set up a “crib” by her own hearth, with two wax-lights, and sheep made 
out of white wool, and an ox and an ass of carved wood, which her child, 
from the first time of seeing, had specially loved to reach out his hand and 
caress. No toys but these had ever charmed his quiet instincts; and his 
mother, somewhat with surprise, saw how deeply they possessed his mind 
with a sense of being actual life. 

To the crib itself his devotion was uncanny ; for now, in his third year, 
from the time when the days began visibly to shorten, his question had 
been, ‘“‘ When will the Child-Christ come?” And the question increased 
in intensity as a certain added feebleness showed in the body from whence 
it sprang. 

When the Noel moon was beginning, Molly wished speed to the feast ; 
for a dread that she had prayed away from her heart settled deeply back 
on it. That one joy of their lives, the chief out of so very few—she claimed 
it of God’s will that she and her little one might once more share it 
together. And yet, as the day drew near, that chance seemed like a 
feather resting upon the lips of her son; any day a deeper breath might 
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send it away, and the woolly sheep and the wax-lights be there in vain. 

It came to her mind to put forward the feast, so as to assure herself that 
comfortable memory in the days after ; but the child knew with a curious 
certainty not of her planting, and corrected her when she _ proposed 
preparations two days earlier than the real fall of the festival. 

On Christmas Eve she came home scantly laden with the last small things 
to make complete their own niche in the heart of Christendom that night ; 
but at her coming in, set them down quickly, fearing that already her 
trouble was past date. : 

It was visible that her child’s suffering was great ; but a resolute happi- 
ness was there also, infinitely painful, giving her no liberty but. to go on 
and build up, out of the materials she had, Christ’s welcome to the dimming 
world of her child’s brain. 

The sick Noel lay propped on her knee, watching with faint eyes while 
she busied herself putting the toy-pieces together. - Each one lay on his lap, 
and was caressed by him before it passed to his mother to be set in its 
proper place. 

The midnight was still a little way off when she ended, and noticed a 
quietness that had come without cry to the little figure she held. With the 
same unnatural resignation that had marked his endurance of pain, he had 
let life slip out of him without one complaint or fondling appeal before it 
went. 

As a tree keeping its last leaf when the great frost has come, the mother 
sat quite still to have at least that outward seeming ofherselfand child once 
more worshipping at the crib of Christ. With Christmas dead in her arms, 
she reached softly over and kindled the wax tapers and began to pray. And, 
presently, her heart moved by the pleasant sight which the child had so 
often looked forward to, she began to speak : 

“Look, Noel, there is the star; and behind, among the sheep, are the 
shepherds! Now presently we shall see the ox and the ass go down upon 
their knees. Is not our Lady beautiful? She is younger than Iam; and 
the Holy Child, He is younger than you; but He stretches out His arms, 
seeming to say, ‘‘ Come, little Noel, come out of your mother’s lap and play 
with Me!” 

The bereaved mother’s voice went out in a cry, as she caught the mean- 
ing death had given to her words; and she shut her eyes suddenly from the 
sight of that too happy Nativity. 

There was a sound of the latch lifting ; the door opened, showing outside 
a world of snow. Across the threshold stepped a Child. Three winters’ 
summers seemed to have touched His cheeks; under His gown His feet 
were the colour of apple-blossoms. His eyes laughed, His head was a 
tumble of curls ruddy and gold. 

He ran across to Molly’s side; but, not looking at her, touched the little 
cold body that lay in her arms, crying, ‘‘Come, little Noel, come out of your 
mother’s lap and play with Me!” 

Molly’s little son jumped from her knee, and ran to his new playmate. 























No toys but these had ever charmed his quiet instincts. 


The cottage began filling with laughter, and the running of bare feet. Poor 
Molly opened her eyes, she had never seen her son play before ; he had not 
known how, and yet the mere sight of this Child had taught him. And such 
games! Whenshe came afterwards to try description of them, she could 
not. Some of them seemed to have no earthly meaning; and yet her own 
little one knew them all by heart, he needed no telling. 

The mother wondered, ‘‘ Is that what he used to be watching, with his 
little face looking up; that I could never see what it was? Ah, and how 
well he plays it now, as well as that other Child almost. How they all run 
round and round; yet they do not fall or knock anything down, or hurt 
themselves! It is wonderfully done. And hear how they laugh! They 
will make all the neighbours come in; and they will say, ‘Who is that 
Child of high parentage playing with your poor son? His parents ought to 
know of-it!’ And I shall laugh and say, ‘His parents do know!’ Ah, 
ah, how proud it makes me.” 

It seemed to her as if a whole childhood were going on there; all the 
gladness of a lifetime pressed into a single hour. Soon, in her happiness, 
she began listening to what the children were playing. 

“* Now let us play at gathering flowers! ” cried the high-born Child ; and 
it was so strange: as they stooped and began picking, all the floor became 
filled with Christmas-roses of wonderful scent and sweetness. The players 
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lilled their arms with blossoms, so full that they had to double their little 
bodies back to carry them. ‘‘ Now it is ‘Follow-my-leader,’” cried the 
Child ; and, He leading, they ran across to the crib and threw in Christmas 
roses till all the ground there looked like snow. 

Then, crying, “‘ Follow, follow!” the Child ran and emptied the rest ot 
His roses into Molly’s lap, and after Him little Noel came and did the same. 
Then the other climbed up the side of Molly’s chair and gave her a kiss, so 
kind a one that her heart leaped up with joy ; and after Him came her little 
son, and kissed her with clasping arms and warm lips that had in them the 
scent of flowers and the breath of a spring-wind. 

But “ Follow, follow!” the Child went on calling, and was running 
toward the door, so that little Noel sprang down to be after Him. 

The door swung open to the still beauty of the wonderful night. Out 
over the snow the mother watched them running, the Child ahead, and _ her 
little son close behind. Up the hill they ran, till in the distance they 
seemed to become one: till, on the brow where the hill touched the sky, 
they became lost to view. 

But up the track where the first feet had run, Molly could see a row of 
shining stars, and side by side with them, never staying, went the foot-prints 


of her son. 











Loftus Street from Circular.Quay. 








CITIES OF THE EMPIRE: 


THEIR SOCIAL LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


BY FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


I. SYDNEY. 


places which, when a man leaves them, knowing that he will never 

return, he cannot leave without a pang and a tear.” The dis- 

tinguished novelist wrote a quarter of a century ago, and was 
referring to the scenic loveliness which challenges comparison with that 
of Constantinople or Rio Janeiro. For my own part, I must confess that, in 
taking farewell of Sydney, I felt the pang if I did not shed the tear, not only 
because of the beauty of the city, but also because of the happiness of its 
social life. The situation of Sydney accords singularly well with the lot of 
the larger number of its citizens. 

I am not going to attempt to describe in detail the picturesque panorama 
which unfolds itself to the view of the visitor to Sydney, whether he arrives 
by sea or by land. But to the slightest understanding of life and character in 
the largest city of the Southern hemisphere, it is essential that there should 
be the fullest recognition of the important influence exercised upon them by 
the famous estuary on whose extensive shores Sydney has been built. In 
Sydney, this is borne in upon you by the frequency with which you are asked 
the question, ‘‘ What do you think of our Harbour? ”—a question which 
would become intolerable were it not for the charming variety in eulogium 
that is suggested by increasing knowledge of the subject. . 

I am not speaking now of the unique commercial value of the Harbour, 
but rather of the less material ways in which it affects the destinies of 
Sydney. When Emile Zola came to London, he declared that a trip along 
the Thames from Twickenham to Tilbury was his most interesting 
experience. Well, what the Thames is to the metropolis the Harbour is— 
to Sydney. It dominates its pleasure as well as its business. A 
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A NTHONY TROLLOPE said of Sydney that, “it is one of those 
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St Mary’s*Cathedral from the Domain. 


large part of the population live in pretty suburbs on the shores of the 
Harbour. At holiday time, it is navigated by a fleet of pleasure steamers. 
All the year round it gives recreation to thousands in yachting, rowing, and 
swimming. Yachting, I need hardly say, is in Sydney a much more 
democratic sport than it is in England, and many a clerk or artisan is part- 
owner of a natty little craft. At the same time, Sydney has many yachts 
built by men of wealth, such as will compare with the finest in English or 
American waters, whilst its facilities for enjoying “‘a sail” are probably not 
equalled in any other part of the world. For the rest, Sydney, as a seaside 
capital, the head-quarters of the Pacific Squadron, is developing our 
traditional British love for the sea to a greater degree, perhaps, than any 
British city of similar size. 

Sydney people make no secret of their pride in the Harbour, and the 
sneers of envious Melbournians have not daunted their enthusiasm. They 
have certainly made good use of their glorious possession. There is little 
smoke to contaminate the atmosphere, and such manufactures as are carried 
on have not been allowed to pollute the clear blue waters even from tide to 
tide. Great quantities of merchandise are handled at the wharves, and at 
the splendid Circular Quay are moored some of the biggest vessels in the 
world’s fleet. But the conduct of this business has been rendered 
compatible with the freest use of the Harbour for the pleasure of a pleasure- 
loving people. Many of the most picturesque inlets have been made the 
most delightful of dwelling-places, and instead of cooping themselves up 
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near their employment, thousands travel across the Harbour every day to 
Mosman’s Bay, Manly Beach, Watson’s Bay, and other spots on the North 
shore. The ‘‘ upper ten thousand ”’ have mostly built their mansions in the 
equally charming Rose Bay, Elizabeth Bay, etc., within a short drive of the 
business centre. In regard to mansion and villa alike, the architect and 
builder have been inspired to put forth an effort to make them worthy of 
their surroundings, with a result which agreeably compares with the London 
or Manchester-like style of building in the central parts of the city. 

In the same spirit, Sydney seized the opportunity which the Harbour 
gave it of making the most beautiful public gardens in the world. _ Instead 
of allowizg bricks and mortar to monopolize it, a large tract of rising land in 
the city, from which there are the most enchanting views of the Harbour 
and its shores, was dedicated to the general enjoyment. The Botanical 
Gardens, the Domain, and Hyde Park are as extensive as our own range of 
parks in the West End of London. The Botanical Gardens, with their fine 
open-air collection of the plants of both tropical and temperate zones, extend 
right to the water’s edge, whilst, from the higher walks of the Domain, one 
can see a long line of coast and feel the fresh.sea-breeze. All Sydney seems 
to be in the Domain on the occasion of what Australians call a ‘‘ Con- 
tinental,” in allusion, I suppose, to the al fresco pleasures of the French and 
Italians. At these evening fétes the park is prettily illuminated, two or 
three bands discourse music, and people drink, smoke, and chat a la Paris 
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or Brussels, round about numerous refreshment kiosks. | When I attended 
one of these “ Continentals” last June, it occurred to me that London, in 
respect of its band performances in the parks, might take a hint or two from 
Sydney, although London, unfortunately, cannot indulge in such al fresco 
pleasures at all seasons of the year. 

In the social life of Sydney, generally, there is little to remind you of 
Continental Europe. It has the climate of Lisbon and some of the 
characteristics of Liverpool. It is a pleasure-loving city with a short 
working-day for most of its citizens. But, during business hours, the men 
of Sydney show as much energy in scurrying about the streets as City men 
at home. The streets themselves have all the unbending sternness of our 
own ; no boulevards and cafés where a hot afternoon can be lounged away 
in the open air. There are restaurants galore, it is true, such as you will 
not see in Manchester or Liverpool. But this is not because the families 
of Sydney have acquired the Continental habit of taking their meals away 
from home ; it is only because the homes are so distant that the men-folk 
are generally obliged to take lunch and often to dine in restaurants. And 
the modern doctrine of hurry is so generally accepted that in its name this 
fairest of cities has for years been disfigured by hideous steam trams, just as 
though it were an ugly town in the Black Country. 

In Sydney you see that disregard of climatic considerations which is 
more or less characteristic of Englishmen in all parts of the world. The 
even tenor of the city’s life goes on just the same in January as in July, 
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although in the former month the shade temperature often exceeds 100 
degrees. The siesta of Southern Europe is unknown; there is nothing to 
correspond to the Anglo-Indians’ flight to the mountains unless it is the 
growing custom of “camping out” in the bush during the Christmas 
holidays. Even on days of the most excessive heat there is, I believe, 
comparatively little modificition of costume in business, few men venturing 
upon anything more unconventional than a straw hat. In the streets of 
Sydney, however, the shop verandahs—which were doubtless erected 
primarily to protect the contents of the windows—and the arcades that 
have been built in recent years provide welcome relief from the glare of the 
sun. At least, that was my experience during what is called “the cool 
season.” True Sydneyites—both men and women—will face the sun’s 
fiercest rays in the pursuit of duty and pleasure. Ladies pay their afternoon 
calls on days when bush fires are rampant, and it has only recently been 
suggested that the English custom might well be modified in favour of 
evening ‘‘ at homes.” Workmen with their wives and children, intent on a 
day’s outing, will struggle into trains and trams at the risk of heat apoplexy. 
Of course, there may be something in the belief that Sydney heat is not like 
other heat; it is drier and healthier. In Sydney, by the way, you are 
warned against the summer climate of Melbourne, and, in Melbourne, you 
are favoured with a similar admonition in respect to the summer climate of 
Sydney. On the whole, I am inclined to think that both cities testify to 
the vigour and vitality of the Anglo-Saxon race which, as yet, has been 
but little affected by change of latitude. 

The Domain and the adjacent Parks have not their Rotten Row and 
Prayer Book Parade. On a fine afternoon you will see plenty of pretty 
faces and smart toilettes in the Botanical Gardens. Government House 
adjoins the Gardens, and in that sense they may be said to be the centre of 
Sydney wealth and fashion. But the wealth and fashion do not live around 
the Parks like the wealth and fashion of London; they are scattered about 
those delightful harbour-side suburbs to which I have already referred. 
At one time, indeed, the houses in Macquarie Street, facing the Domain 
and the Botanical Gardens, were inhabited by the élite—mostly squatters, 
with their wives and families—of Sydney society ; but that was in Sydney’s 
day of small things. Macquarie Street is now a combination of Whitehall, 
Parliament Street and Pall Mall, containing as it does the principal Govern- 
ment Offices, the Legislative Houses and the chief political club—the 
“ Australian.” 

There is now comparatively little intercourse between the political 
world and the Society—with a capital S—of Sydney. The payment of 
members—which is anathema to the latter—has given the leading 
Parliamentary positions to men of the business and working class instead of 
to men of wealth and leisure, and accordingly most of the fashionable 
hostesses, though they cannot altogether disregard the power of the 
Ministers, do not circulate their cards among the politicians as do their 
sisters of Belgravia and Mayfair. On the other hand, the Parliament House 
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in Macquarie Street has not the social attractions of the House of 
Commons, with its terrace and dining-rooms. The Parliament House, 
indeed, is the one public building of Sydney which the patriotic citizen is 
not anxious to show you; it is a long, low-roofed building of iron and 
wood, quite dwarfed by an adjoining hospital. This survival of the colony’s 
early days is to be replaced by a building in another part of Macquarie 
Street, of which the foundation stone was laid ten years ago. The sum of 
half a million sterling was at the same time set aside for the purpose, but, 
fer some reason I could not fathom, no further progress has been made. 
Parliament and Society have their regular rendezvous, however, at 
Government House, at receptions and dinner parties, balls and 
garden parties. On such occasions, their Excellencies haveto take care that 
attention is given to “the nicest people’”—to quote a satirical phrase 
frequently used by that clever paper, the Sydney Bulletin—and their less 
democratic guests. The tact of a Colonial Governor, nowadays, may vary 
in quantity, but he can never be so wanting in it as one of the predecessors 
of Lord Hampden, in Sydney, of whom it is said that, at his first evening 
reception, champagne was provided for a select few and beer for all and 
sundry. The incident caused such a hubbub that, when Lord —— — left 
the colony, he declared that the word “ beer” would at his death be found 
engraven on his heart. 
In the Domain, you may see something of the seamy side of Sydney 





























Interior of the Centennial Hall. 
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life. Strolling through this extensive park, an hour or so after dawn, you 
may find two or three hundred men taking their night’s rest on the grass. 
They are the ‘‘ unemployed” whose agitations have, during the last few 
years, perplexed Colonial politicians as well as those of the Old Country. 
Their case is very different, however, from that of homeless people in 
London. During the greater part of the year, there is not much hardship 
about sleeping in a Sydney park: on many a hot night it would be 
pleasanter than the cosiest bedroom. It is said, indeed, by persons not 
naturally unsympathetic, that the great majority of these ‘‘dossers” in the 
Domain delight to laze away their days in the sunshine with which Sydney 
is so generously favoured ; they prefer to pick up some sort of a living in 
the city to working in solitude on the land “ up country.” 

Be this as it may, if you visit Hyde Park on a Sunday afternoon, you 
are likely to hear much of the wrongs of these men. Hyde Park oratory 
in Sydney has a remarkable resemblance to Hyde Park oratory in London ; 
politics and religion are discussed with equal freedom and assurance. But 
it does not draw large audiences. The Sydney Sunday is becoming more 
and more a day of unrestricted enjoyment. The public-houses are closed, 
it is true, but the open restaurants, and fruit, confectionery, and tobacco 
shops give quite a lively appearance to the streets. The National Art 
Gallery has long been open on Sunday, and a short time ago the Zoological 
Gardens were also unlocked. There have been several movements for the 
prosecution of Sunday traders and for the s»ppression of the sale of the two 
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Sunday newspapers, but they have had no success. On the other hand, 
there are not the Sunday concerts and lectures as we have them in London, 
and the churches seem to be fairly well attended. The two fine Cathedrals 
of St. Andrew and St. Patrick are often quite full, and among the 
worshippers in both Protestant and Catholic edifices are many who spend 
the rest of the day in the parks or on boats in the harbour. 

Sydney’s devotion to all kinds of pleasure is impressed upon you in 
many ways. For this population of about 400,000 there are eight theatres 
and as many music-halls, mostly situated in Pitt Street, which may be 
described as “ the Strand” of the Antipodes, but the dramatic taste of 
Sydney would, I am afraid, give little satisfaction to Mr. William Archer 
or Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. It is sometimes said, in explanation of the 
comparatively little support given to the higher drama in London, that the 
intensity of the daily lives led by Londoners leaves only a desire for mere 
amusement when the evening brings release from work. But, in Sydney, 
with its less arduous life for people generally, the “‘ variety’ play and the 
roaring farce enjoy relatively an even greater vogue at the expense of the 
literary drama. As a rule, six out of the eight theatres offer “‘ latest 
London successes” like ‘“‘Charley’s Aunt” and “A Night out,” ‘‘ The 
Gaiety Girl,” and ‘‘ The Geisha.” And the fare of the music halls, 
generally speaking, in this great centre of educated democracy, is no better 
than that which gives entertainment amid the greatest ignorance and 
poverty of the Old Country. 





Town Hall. 
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On the other hand, for the music which is not of ‘the halls,’’ Sydney 
has an appreciation which contrasts with its want of dramatic taste. 
Apart from the visits of European and American “ stars,’’ who invariably 
speak weil of Sydney audiences, there ares throughout the year numerous 
concerts of the highest excellence, mostly organised by the Sydney 
Philharmonic Society and held in the>entennial Hall. This building. 
ne of the largest in the world, is in itself:a tribute to the musical qualities 
of Sydney people. The Centennial Hall, which is so called from having 
been opened in the year of New South Wales’ hundredth birthday, was 
built chiefly to meet the demand fora big concert room, and is furnished 
with one of the four finest organs in the world. It will seat 5,000 people, 
and, on a concert night, the sight of its beautiful interior can only be 
compared with the Albert Hall on the occasion of one of Madame Patti’s 
rare appearances. 

As regards open-air sport, the most distinctive in Sydney is, as I have 
already indicated, that of sailing. There are two big yacht clubs—the 
Royal Sydney and the Prince Albert, the title of the latter being reminiscent 
of the visit of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg to Australia, whilst the Amateur 
Sailing Club is a more popular organisation. The Sydney Rowing Club 
and the Mercantile Rowing Club are at the head of many oarsmen’s 
associations. All the aquatic clubs have fine club-houses on Sydney 
Harbour or up Paramatta River, and regattas under their auspices 
constantly attract thousands of spectators. As a racing centre, Sydney is 
eclipsed, I suppose, by Melbourne; the Randwick course never sees the 
crowd which gathers together at the famous Flemington. But the ground 
of the New South Wales Cricket Association, to the south-east of the city, 
close to Moore Park, compares favourably with any cricket ground in the 
world; it is larger than Lord’s and has an even finer equipment of grand 
stands, etc., for the spectators. 

Front all these evidences, the visitor rightly concludes that Sydney is a 
great pleasure-loving city, but the reproach with which this conclusion is 
sometimes coupled is at least open to question. The people of Sydney, it 
is said, like those of other large Colonial towns, lack any interest in the 
deeper and graver things of life; social ease and a sunny climate are 
thought to have been fatal to strenuous thought and culture. All the same, 
Sydney has its intellectual life, although the typical visitor from another 
country, not unnaturally, sees little of it. How many tourists, I wonder, 
enjoying the many pleasures of Sydney, take the trouble to go out to the 
suburb of Newtown in order that he may make the acquaintance of the 
Sydney University. This fine pile has one of the largest endowments of 
any seat of learning, and in a broad and generous spirit towards earnest 
students is its wealth used. Inthe last 15 years, Sydney University has 
received nearly half a million sterling from w ealthy citizens. 

Walking through the University halls, by the way, one realises, 
perhaps more strongly than anywhere else, the ties that bind this big city 
community of the southern sea tothe people of the little islands at the other 
3F 
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side of the world. The stone corbels of the walls have sculptured upon them 
the arms of the principal British Universities, whilst the two principal 
windows are named after Oxford and Cambridge, and contain portraits of 
the founders of their colleges. On the Royal window are represented the 
sovereigns of England, from William the Conqueror to Victoria, and, on 
the remaining windows, important scenes in our history, from Alfred the 
Great to George the Third, The spirit which suggested these decorative 
features dominates the whole work of the University, and talking to its 
professors and students I was more impressed by the hearty loyalty of 
Sydney than even whilst contemplating the statues of the Queen and the 
late Prince Albert—the one at the corner of Macquarie and King Stréets, 
the other in Hyde Park—or the sculptured effigy of Her Majesty on the 
splendid facade of the General Post Office. 

The picnics and garden parties, dances and dinners, to which a visitor 
finds himself invited by the hospitable citizens in Sydney, are doubtless 
largely responsible for the impression with which some of them have returned 
to England—that life is one long carnival with no care or thought beyond the 
day’s enjoyment. Sydney certainly does not take its pleasure sadly as 
London is said to do; there is more of the old Greek spirit of delight in 
nature aad art, in sunshine and beauty. But there are those in Sydney, 
more particularly among women, who take to heart the reproach of which I 
have spoken. It is certainly refuted in the Women’s College in the 
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University, where young ladies emulate their cousins of Girton and 
Newnham even more in strenuous duty than in devotion to athletic sport ; 
where hard mental work is by no means suspended even during the most 
ropical weather of December and January. And when, two or three years 
go, it was decided to establish a women’s club, a great advance was made 
upon the merely social and sensual purposes of the Australian, the Union, 
the Athenzum, and the one or two other resorts of clubable men in the 
city. The Victorian Club and Salon, as its name implies, is accordingly an 
ntellectual as well as social centre for Sydney women who muster there, 
week by week, and discuss themes of high ‘importance to their sex and to 
the community at large. 

At the same time, even these lady clubbites—the ‘‘ Pioneers” of 
Sydney—cannot but occasionally reflect the light-heartedness which rightly 
comes from so beautiful a city, so pleasant a climate, and so agreeable a 
social condition. They sometimes relax sufficiently to organise picnics, and 
[ myself was honoured by them with an invitation to one of these most 
characteristic of Australian hospitalities. Sydney usually has its picnics on 
one of the many shady little islands in the harbour or at the National Park 
—an extensive tract of well-wooded country, 25 miles from the city, which 
has been reserved by the Government for the general enjoyment. The 
Sydney picnic is very different from that which goes by this name in 
England; it can be enjoyed practically all the year round, and is very 
seldom spoiled by the weather. As you learn how to make “ damper ” and 
watch “‘ the billy ” boiling, a picnic gives you quite a realistic glimpse of 
them Australian bush life. There is but one drawback, perhaps, and that is the 
ncipal snakes. There are said to be seventeen different species of poisonous snakes 
its of within twelve miles of Sydney, and from the snake stories with which old 
od the Colonists delight to regale ‘‘ new chums,” it is to be inferred that picnicers 
id, on are their favourite prey. So, during my stay in Sydney, I was nzturally on 
d the the alert. But I am bound to say that, as far as my actual experience 
rative went, there is not even a serpent in this Eden ‘ down under.” 
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A LOST REWARD. 


BY BARRINGTON MACGREGOR. 


” HEN you think there is something in it, after all?” said Molyneux. 

“Think? My dear fellow, there is more in it than you ever 

dreamt of. Where do you suppose the world would be if every 

renewing influence in its history had gone down with the first 

exposé of its charlatanic camp-followers ? Because the Blavatsky was a 

swindler, does it follow that there was never any Light of Asia? What do 

you make of the occult powers that every credible European who visits 

India, and looks at all beneath the veneer of things, is allowed to see some- 
thing of ?” 

“Is it not supposed that hypnotism accounts for all that ? ” 

‘‘Supposed! Of course it is supposed—you can suppose anything you 
like—but hypnotism won’t account for everything. At best, it only transfers 
the marvellous. Surely it is quite as great a feat of occult power to 
hypnotize—without their consent, mark you—a room full of the sharpest 
Western wits, or a whole regiment on parade, as to make a mango grow in 
five minutes, or send information a thousand miles by some inexplicable 
method. No, my dear fellow, we are only just beginning to open our eyes. 
It’s the morning of the ninth day, and we have got to paw round a little 
more before we can tell the shape of everything. Besides, I have been 
pawing round a little myself, and I think I have found something.” 

‘“‘This becomes interesting, Charley,” said Molyneux, drawing himself 
more upright on the couch where he had been sprawling. ‘Is the critical 
Stevens also among the prophets? I thought you had unequivocally 
condemned the whole business.” 

‘*So I thought I had,” replied Stevens, ‘‘ but something has happened 
to make me reconsider my judgment—something that I must acknowledge 
unaccountable. There cannot, by any possibility, be collusion or trickery 
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about it; and as for hypnotism—you are not hypnotized now, are you, 
Jack?” 

** What do you mean? Of course Iam not. But why should you say 
so; or what have I got to do with it?” 

“Only this,” said Stevens, “‘that I can show you what has convinced 
me; and that, you will allow, must be worthy of even your consideration.” 

Jack Molyneux stood up, pinched himself in several places walked to 
the window and looked out, and then over to the fire-place where he 
scrutinised his reflection in the mirror, and, lastly, proceeded to take a large 
cigar out of his case and guillotine it, saying as he did so— 

“Go on, Charley; I’m a calm and unprejudiced observer.” 

“But you mustn’t smoke,” said Stevens. 

‘*Mustn’t smoke? You begin to grow mysterious, my friend. However, 
I obey.”” Molyneux returned the cigar to the case and said, ‘“‘ Now, fire 
away.” 

Stevens went into an inner room and brought out a small portfolio, 
secured by a lock, which he placed on a light easel standing on a hitherto 
unoccupied table. He also produced a small brazier into which, from a 
box of curious Oriental workmanship, he poured some fine powder. This 
he placed before the portfolio and set on fire. A rose-coloured smoke of 
most delicious fragrance began to rise slowly and spread about the room. 

Molyneux stood regarding his friend’s proceedings in undisguised 
astonishment. 

“This is firing away with a vengeance,” he said. ‘‘ Fancy Charley 
Stevens practising the black art. But I don’t see any pentacles, or 
crocodiles, or things of that kind. What is it, Chariey? You're not 
hypnotizing me now, I hope.” 

‘Certainly not, Jack. But the man who gave me what I am going to 
show you told me to burn this stuff whenever I opened the case. And 
besides, it is a thing I could not show to everyone. You know me, old 
fellow, and I know you, and so it’s all right ; but let me tell you that, if 
both or either of us were not thoroughly straight, that smoke would drive us 
from the room quicker than any sulphur. Now, however, tell me what you 
think of this.” So saying, Stevens took a key from his pocket and opened 
the portfolio, replacing it on the easel with almost reverent care, and 
displaying a sheet of what looked like the purest vellum. Slowly, and still 
more carefully, he unfolded this, and there shone before Molyneux’s 
astonished eyes a portait of the most marvellous delicacy and beauty. It 
was the face of a young woman of a noble Jewish type ; and when one says 
it shone, it is because no other word can convey an idea of the wonder of its 
execution. Execution, too, could scarcely be descriptive of it. It seemed 
not to be painted, but to live there by its own exceeding graciousness. It 
reigned from its simple throne with a power no artist could have imparted 
to it. Raphael himself could not have drawn such loveliness, nor Angelico 
such purity. It was serene, holy, divine. 

For some minutes both men stood speechless; and then Stevens 
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The old man would have been under the wheels. 


stepped forward, re-folded the vellum, and closed and locked the case. 

** Now,” said he, ‘‘ what do you think ?”’ 

‘“‘T have seen a vision of angels, Charley,” said Molyneux. ‘‘ Tell me 
what it is. I feel as if I were in Church, and that long, long ago.. What 
on earth—if it be on earth—has come to pass? ” 

“Sit down, then,” said Stevens, seating himself. ‘‘It is a strange story, 
I know; but now you will believe it. 

‘* You know I have been cruising round the Irish coast, and, about a 
month ago, we ran into Kingstown harbour for supplies. By the way, 
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Jack, the name of the place 
is not ‘Kingston,’ as you 
Cockneys call it. Well, | 
was up in Dublin, doing 
some shopping, and was 
going over the long crossing 
to the bridge, when I noticed 

a little old man in front of 

me, with flowing grey 

locks beneath his hat. 

The hat itself was broad- 

brimmed and very old; 

and his clothing, in general, 

would have made me set 

him down as a beggar were 

it not for the fact that nearly 

everyone he passed made some 

sign of respectful salutation, and 

all made way for him as he passed 

along. Only two over-fed looking 

ecclesiastics, who swaggered by, viewed 

him with a malevolent scowl, and one of them 

(whether intentionally or not, I cannot say) 

actually shouldered him off the pavement of 

Idetermineatto the crossing. It was just by the O’Brien statue, 

aoa alia and, at the same moment, an outside car came 

dashing along, piloted by a decidedly tipsy jarvey. 

The old man would have been under the wheels if I had not jumped forward 

and pulled him back. Not a very heroic act, no doubt, but very fortunate 
for him. : : 

‘‘ Well, of course the usual crowd gathered, and a bobby came up and 
took his address and mine and the number of the car which I was able to 
give. And then I had time to observe that my little old friend’s clothes 
were of the same cut as those of the two reverend gentlemen who had passed 
by. He was a bit shaken up, and really the least I could do was to offer 
him an arm till we came to some place where he could rest. 

‘‘ He pulled himself together, and bowed to me in a way that showed I 
had to deal with a thoroughbred. ‘Thank you, sir,’ he said; ‘I am most 
grateful- for what you have done, and I really think I can best repay you by 
letting you do a little more for me. I lodge close by here, and will not take 
you far out of your way.’ 

‘“‘He steered me a little way up the quay, and into a by-street, where we 
entered the private door of a second-hand book shop. I helped him up two 
flights of stairs, and then he unlocked the door of what should have been a 
front bedroom, and invited me in. The room was furnished, to my surprise, 
with nothing short of luxury—not Maple and Liberty, you know, but more 
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in Christie’s line. I am not good at describing things; but this I can tell 
you that his books—there were plenty of them—would have made Quaritch 
himself sit up. The old boy seemed to enjoy my astonishment thoroughly, 
and the hearty laugh he gave showed he had got over his fright. 

‘“‘* Things are not always what they seem, my son,’ he chuckled. ‘I 
may be a beggar, or I may be a swell mobsman, eh? But there, there— 
what I am, who knows, or what does it matter? Thanks to you, however, 
| am not yet a corpse. Nay, my son,’ he went on, with a sudden change of 
manner; ‘ but for you the great work would have been cut short ; and so, in 
« sense, we have become fellow-labourers. You think I ama lunatic, perhaps,’ 
he added, with a kind, merry twinkle in his eye, that was an absolute 
guarantee of his sanity. ‘Ah, well; so others have thought me, but, thanks 
be to the Infinite, 1 have none belonging to me—no one whose while it 
would be worth to put the old man out of harm’s way. But no, no; that’s 
not all. Will you not be seated, at least for a few minutes ?’ 

“‘T did not refuse his invitation, but sat down, while the old gentleman 
unlocked a cellaret, and, taking out a decanter and two glasses that were 
never made out of Venice, pressed me to share some of what must have 
been absolutely priceless Madeira. As I sipped it, he sat gazing at me 
intently, and at last said, ‘ It is well, my son, you ask no reward, and you 
need none; and yet you shall be rewarded as only I can reward you—I, 
the lonely old student, the degraded priest.’ 

‘‘ Now I understood the meaning of his attire, and the meaning of the 
deference shown him by the people not being shared by the two 
ecclesiastics. 

“«* My only crime has been that of knowing too much, and being faithful 
to my knowledge,’ he went on; ‘but they contrived to prove things 
darker, and so I suffer. But my place is set for me,and I must fill it. And 
now for your reward, my son. You have money—I need not ask.’ 

“<T have more than I require,’ was my reply; ‘and so—.’ ‘ Nay,’ he 
interrupted ; ‘ you misunderstand me. But I do not misread you, and I 
see that you can receive what is given. Now, let me ask you to do this for 
me; go back to Westmoreland Street and buy a small portfolio; let it 
be a strong one, with a Bramah lock—no cheap imitation, and bring it 
here.’ 

“Some slight doubt of the old man’s sanity again entered my mind; 
but I determined to humour him, and went and bought the portfolio you 
see there, returning with it to his room. He desired me to lock the door 
and lay the case on the table; and then he burnt some of that powder, as 
you have seen me do. ‘ Now, my son,’ he said; ‘open the case and behold 
thy reward.’ And I opened it, and saw what you have seen.” 

“ But, Charley,” said Molyneux, “this is nothing less than a miracle. 
Are you sure there was nothing in the portfolio when you bought it? Did 
the old fellow never get it into his hands ?” 

“Never for an instant; and most certainly it was empty. But even if 
he, in any conceivable way, had juggled in it, the picture itself would still 
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be the real miracle. One other man besides yourself has been shown it. 
and that is Schwartz Bey.” 

“What, Schwartz, the Egyptologist ?”’ 

““Yes, Schwartz, the Egyptologist, historian, biologist, chemist, and 
what not. He has seen and examined it.” 

‘And does he venture an opinion ? ” 

“Not decidedly. He says the thing is beyond him. But he declares, 
first of all, that the vellum must be of very great age, for all its snowy 
whiteness ; and, in the second place, that the picture is no painting at all, 
but the work of a lost art. It seems exactly what the perfect realisation of 
photography in natural colours would be. And lastly, he has deciphered 
the inscription you may have noticed beneath the head, which, he says, 
means, ‘‘ The likeness of Miriam, the daughter of Joachim, of the house of 
David ; whom all generations shall call blessed.’ ”’ 

“* A reward indeed,” said Molyneux. 

““ When I had re-locked the portfolio,” continued Stevens, “‘ my old 
friend desired me to be most careful never to open it without burning 
some of the powder which, he said, was endued with power to detect the 
presence of anyone impure in heart and eyes, for such must not look upon 
the marvel. And then, bidding me a courteous farewell, he sent me about 
my business. Two or three days after, being again in Dublin, I thought 
I would call and inquire whether he was any the worse for his shock. 
But when I got to the old book shop, the side door was shut, and not 
only could I get no response to my knocking, but the bookseller denied 
positively the existence of any such person as the unfrocked priest.” 

“I don’t know what to say, Charley,” said Molyneux, after a few 
minutes’ silence, ‘“‘ but it did me good to see that face. I know it’s a 
great thing to ask, as, of course, your seeing it yourself is limited by your 
supply of the powder, but might I look at it once again?” 

‘“‘Certainly,” said Stevens. And then the incense once more sent its 
fragrance over the room, and the case was opened, and the sweetest face 
earth has ever seen looked forth from its shrine; and as they gazed, the 
hearts of both men became as little children, and everything seemed to 
vanish from their ken save the Holy Presence of the Mother. And thus 
it came to pass that they did not hear footsteps unsteadily, but rapidly, 
approaching the room, until a heavy body crashed against the door, 
forcing the lock open. 

“« D—— it all, Stevens!” a voice exclaimed, ‘‘ what the has set 
you making a stink like this? Sulphur, as I’m alive! Are you beggars 
fumigating yourselves for la grippe, or what?” And the speaker rolled 
into the room, less than half sober, and coughing violently. 

Molyneux sprang, without a word, to the window, which he threw 
open; while Stevens caught up the portfolio. But all that the latter 
contained, or that was ever found therein, was a piece of shrivelled 
yellow parchment. 
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STORY OF THE GOODWIN SANDS. 


BY E. A. DU PLAT. 


style of a fairy tale, with London as its heroine. Once upon 

a time—it could be written—there was a lovely damsel who 

possessed all the beautiful treasures of the earth. To woo her 
came, from all parts of the world, gallant lovers who bore in their 
argosies the choicest of wares. 

But, hard by the gate of the palace of this princess, there jay a fierce, 
cruel and greedy monster ever ready to spring out and devour those who 
came near his den. At times, he would be asleep, apparently, and of 
danger there would seem to be none, but, in a moment, he would arouse 
himself and would snatch and tear and dash to pieces those whom he laid 
hold of. Thus, year by year, he takes his tale of human lives and 
riches. 

Alas! the story cannot end, as a fairy story should, with the account 
of the slaying of the monster. 

This was almost the idea of the sands that our forefathers had, and 
Herbert Boethius, a Scottish writer, describes them as being ‘‘a most 
dreadful gulph and Shippe Swallower.” 

A “shippe swallower” indeed it is, for under the sands lie ships, one 
above .the other, and in those ships all the treasures and wealth that 
they have carried—enough, so one authority declares, to go a good way 
towards paying off the National Debt. 

If you will look at a chart of the district you will see that the 
sands, which are about ten miles long and two broad, are irregular in 
shape. They have been compared to a huge lobster with its feelers 
towards the Kentish Coast and its back to the East, the claws being 
the Gulf Point and North Sand Head. The feelers, which are really 
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spits of sand running out from the main body, are not charted, as they 
shift frequently as do also the numerous swash ways or passages across 
the sands which vary constantly from feet to fathoms and vice versa. 
The sands themselves, however, retain their main outline, and the two 
or three chief swash ways are pretty well known to the Downs boatmen. 
One of these main passages, called the Ramsgate Man’s Bight, runs from 
the broad inlet in the heart of the Goodwins, Trinity Bay, and leads out 
to the north-east. This, at low water, is generally about twenty feet deep 
and averages about half a mile in width. To sail through it at low tide 
is like going through a canal with high banks on either side. The 
swashes were frequently used in the old smuggling days—days not so 
very old either—and when this country was at war with France; but it 
was very ticklish, very dangerous work, and the slightest shifting of the 
tiller in the wrong direction might bring the boat aground and,—then 
the story would be finished. 

It looks easy enough to follow them by the chart, but, when you are 
low down in a boat, it is very difficult ; indeed, one feels almost, with the 
dangers so palpable—the swiftly-running tide, the many eddies,—that the 
merest tyro can see them gathering around, as though the monster were 
closing one in his grasp. 

The chief danger of the Goodwin Sands lies in the fact that they are 
right in the high road of the shipping and that they are entirely covered 
at high water; even the shallowest stretch—that towards the north—being 
submerged from eight to ten feet, whilst the other parts are covered by 
as much as from ten to twenty feet of water. 

It is this that makes navigation in their neighbourhood dangerous, 
even on the calmest of days; whilst, when the weather is stormy, the 
“snatching ‘and tearing” breakers, as the Deal men call them, that arise 
from the cross seas and furious currents, make the comparison to a live 
monster exceedingly apt. 

It is quite possible to land on the Goodwins, though it must be only 
done, to be accomplished with any degree of safety, with the greatest 
precaution ; one being that you should always have two boats with you. 
The danger is that the wind may shift ever so slightly and convert the 
sands into a lee shore. 

One experience of my own—I have landed on the sands many times— 
will serve to show how soon danger may arise. It was a beautiful July 
morning, when, about five o’clock, I, with the artist and three boatmen, 
ran the galley punt, ‘‘ The Gipsy Queen,” down the steep Deal .beach. 
There was a slight draught of air from the south, and we thought we 
should be able to make a soldier’s wind of it to and from the sands. 

After a lazy sail, we reached the North Goodwins not far from the Gull 
Lightship and, having anchored the ga!ley, got into the dinghy and rowed 
ashore. The sands shoaled rapidly and, as the tide was ebbing fast, we got 
out of the boat and waded ashore out of the water. It is possible to walk 
on these parts of the sands for at least two miles. 





The Guil Light Ship. 
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The first glance showed that it was a mistake to suppose that the ribbed 
surface of the sands is always high and dry and perfectly smooth. They 
were, that day and are generally, intersected in every direction with 
gullies and pools of water which, in some cases, are three or four feet deep 
these last being called fox falls. Hence the games of cricket and tennis 
that one hears of sometimes could not have been played on this occasion 
After a spell of.fine weather, however, the surfacé is frequently smooth 
whilst a cyclist, who keeps within about ten feet of the sea, can generally gq 
for some considerable distance. 

The sands are described as shifting—this we did not notice to any 
marked degree whilst the tide was going down. If one of us, however, 
stood still for a moment, his feet began to sink and he soon found himself 
up to the knees in sand. I myself was standing by one of the pools or fox 
falls, when the sand suddenly slipped under me and I went in nearly up to 
my neck in water. 

The view across the wide expanse was terribly impressive from its utter 
barrenness and loneliness—heightened as one looked across to Ramsgate 
and Broadstairs and remembered the crowds, the niggers, and the hosts of 
‘“‘ amusements ” on the beach. ‘It was a positive relief when one found the 
footmarks of a gull on one of the drier parts and saw a seal—hitherto 
concealed by the inequalities of the sand—frightened at our approach, 
plunge into the sea. 

Close by where we landed were to be seen the remains of a wreck. The 
whole outline of the vessel was visible, and the jagged tops of the ribs 
showed yet another danger of the sands, for had they been covered and our 
galley been anchored a little farther to the westward, she would be right over 
these teeth-like timbers which stand about a foot out of the sand. When 
the tide fell they would have torn out the bottom of the boat. 

As we walked across the sands, we saw sticking up the fluke of an 
anchor—evidently French—-another and a most effective death trap. Bring 
up before your mind the picture of the lifeboat striving to reach a wreck, 
her big sail close reefed down. She has arrived at the sands, and her fifteen 
good men and true are facing the wild sea with dauntless courage. Suddenly, 
the boat sinks in the trough of the sea and this fluke is driven right through 
the bottom. It would hold the boat down and there would be no escape 
for the crew, for they would be torn out of the little craft in a very short 
time. This is no fancy picture, yet it is but one of the many dangers the 
lifeboat has to face. 

We had placed the camera on its stand and were focussing when one of 
the boatmen came runningto us—the backcloth was fluttering in the breeze. 
“For goodness sake, sir,’’ he said, “‘stow that away. There’s many a 
telescope bearing on the sands from Ramsgate and Deal, and they’ll think 
that is a signal of distress. We shall have two life-boats out here in less 
than no time.” 

Meanwhile the tide had turned. Suddenly, the wind shifted to the 
north and freshened. Immediately, as if by magic, the sea, which had 
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Dawn: the incoming tide. 


been purling and rippling in a quiet, caressing way up the beach, changed 
and short little, spiteful waves began to roll in on shore. 

The monster was rousing himself, there was no time to lose; the sands 
began to quiver and to get soft and hurriedly we got in the boat, not 
without a very considerable wetting. The galley—a large sailing boat 
generally used by the Deal boatmen—which was in charge of Edward 
Hanger, the deputy coxswain of the life-boat, was lying off shore some 
hundred yards away, and we essayed to pull out toher. For nearly an hour, 
four stalwart men rowed that dinghy as hard as they could, and, at the end 
of that time, were farther off the galley point than when they had started. 

Hanger saw the only thing to be done. Making a buoy of the spare 
mast, he fastened the anchor to it—it was more than one man could do to 
pull it up—and drifted down on us. It was exactly an hour and forty 
minutes before we were on board again. I do not suppose we were ever in 
actual danger—at the worst we should only probably have drifted out to 
sea—still there was a nasty cross sea and we shipped a great deal of water. 

One could realize, though, the feelings of the men who have been left on 
the Goodwins through an accident to their boat. One such case occurs to 
my mind. Some years ago, four clever Deal boatmen landed on the 
Goodwins to get some coal from a wrecked collier. They went out in just 
such a wind as we had, and, whilst there, the brecze shifted as it had done 
with us. What happened, nobody knows, but they were all drowned. 

That the sands are ship swallowers—though not now in these days of 
steam and lightships as much as they were—may be seen from the figures 
given in the Board of Trade Wreck Abstracts for the last thirty-eight 
years:—Since 1859, there have been reported no fewer than 485 wrecks, 


showing an average of 12 per year. This does not include foreign vessels 
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that have gone ashore there, whilst there have been beyond doubt many | 


wrecks, in which all hands were lost on the sands, that were never heard of. 

That this may be so can be easily realized from the following story 
which the Rev. T. S. Treanor, the intrepid ‘‘ Missions to Seamen ” Chaplain 
in the Downs, told me. 

‘On the forenoon of Novemtber the 2oth, 1888,” he said, “I was on the 

deck of a barque, the ‘ Maritzburg,’ bound to Port Natal, when I saw, three 
miles off, our two lifeboats of Kingsdown and Walmer, each’ in tow of a 
steamer which came to their aid, making for the Goodwins, and on the 
outer edge of the Goodwins I beheld a hapless brig, with sails set, aground. 
I saw her at that distance lifted by the heavy sea, and at that distance I 
saw the great tumble of the billows. That she had heavily struck the 
bottom I also saw, for crash—and even at that distance I verily seemed to 
hear the crash—away went her mainmast over her side, and the next instant 
she was gone and had absolutely and entirely disappeared. She had 
perished with all hands. The lifeboats, fast as they were, were just too 
late and found nothing but a nameless boat, bottom upwards, and a lifebuoy, 
and no one ever knew her nationality or name.” 

This might have happened, probably has, many times at night, and not 
a living soul know of it. 

The four lifeboats that divide the Sands between them are those of 
Ramsgate, Deal, Walmer, and Kingsdown. In each lifeboat-house hangs 
the list of vessels to which the boat has gone out, and the number of lives 
saved. It should be borne in mind that the Ramsgate lifeboat has the 
advantage of a steam tug, and is generally towed out to a wreck, whilst the 
other boats have often the greatest difficulty in reaching the spot. 

Placed on Station. Lives saved. 
Ramsgate ... ws ons 1851 
Deal a oe sii 1866 
Walmer _... wii ‘tn 1867 
Kingsdown... a on 1868 


Total 


It will be of interest to compare these figures with those of the Dover 
lifeboat which has to do work similar to the other lifeboats round the coast. 
It was placed on the station in 1881, and has saved 36 lives. 

It is a stirring sight to see the rush made for the lifeboat-house when 
the bell rings out in the middle of the night. From all parts you will see 
the men tearing to the doors, some of them only half-dressed, whilst behind 
come their wives with coats and mufflers over their arms. The first thirteen 
men having secured their cork jackets (this entitling them to be the crew)— 
the coxswain and deputy coxswain are ex-officio members-—in a few minutes 
the boat plunges down the beach, through the thundering surf, and 
disappears away into the night. 

* Crews of vessels assisted are not included in this total as lives saved. If this 
were done, it would be increased by some hundreds more. 
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The Goodwin Sands 


The Sands at low water. 


Then comes the weary wait, the hours crawl by. Suddenly, a sharp, 
quick hail tells that some keen eyes have seen the boat returning, and that 
the flag is at her masthead. This shows she has a shipwrecked crew on 
board. There are crowds of people waiting, and, amid shouts of welcome 
and the waving of lanterns, the boat grounds and willing hands from all 
sides are stretched out to help those whose lives have been saved to gain 
dry land. Up through the shingle comes the heart-rending procession ; here 
are some men, half-carried, half-led; there a woman who is still in a 
swoon; then some poor fellows who are borne on improvised stretchers, and 


Bwhose limbs are broken or bruised by the falling spars; following them 


comes a group of sailors, worn out with long we itching and fierce battling, 


ivet doggedly refusing help; whilst the rear is brought up—I saw this 


myself—with one of the lifeboat men, a great, stalwart, burly sailor, whose 


Brough exterior belies his kindly heart, and from under whose arms you may 
Bsee peering the great staring eyes of the ship’s cat. 


It is a wonderful picture, for it teaches how much real and practical 

Christianity there is to be found in the world. One has but to see such a 

ling to realize the intrepid courage of those lifeboat men, who count 
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their hair-breadth escapes as all in 
‘the day’s work, and, Briton-like, 
fear nothing except the thanks of 
those they have saved. Yet 
these men have, especially of 

late years, the greatest 
difficulty in making both 

ends meet. The sailors 

who man the Deal, Kings. 

down, and Walmer boats 

are called hovellers—a 

word whose ety: 

mology is  ob- 

scure. These 

are they that 

the visitor sees 


—. lolling agains 
, & g against} 


Se ot bikin capstans, and 
apparently lead. 
ing the most 
listless of lives. 
Yet it is of these men that Charles Dickens wrote, ‘‘ Do not judge 
him by deceitful appearances. These are amongst the bravest and 
most skilful mariners that exist. Let a gale arise and swell into a 
storm; let a sea run that might appal the stoutest heart that ever beat ; 
let the lightship on the Goodwin sands throw up a rocket in the 
night ; or let them hear, through the angry roar, the signal guns of a ship 
in distress ; and these men spring up into activity so dauntless, so valiant, 
and so heroic, that the world cannot surpass it. Let these rough fellows be 
asked in any storm, ‘ Who volunteers for the lifeboat?’ to save some 
perishable souls as poor and empty-handed as themselves, whose lives the 
perfection of human reason does not rate at the value of a farthing each, 
and the boat will be manned as surely and cheerfully as if a thousand 
pounds were told down before their eyes.” 


A wreck on the Sands. 


The Goodwin sands are now well guarded by means of lightships. In| 
1795, a floating light was placed at the North Sand Head; this, until a 
few years ago, showed three lights at night, it now has one, but retains} 


its three masts. In 180g, the Gull Stream light was first moored. It is 
this lightship which is nearest the shore and can be easily seen from Deal 
and Ramsgate, whilst, in 1832, the lightship moored at the south extremity 
of the sand, the South Sand Head, was placed in position. Still more 
recently, the East Goodwin lightship was taken out. All the ships show a 


revolving white light, with the exception of the East Goodwin which is § 


green. In the case of a wreck, it is the duty of these ships to signal to 
the shore by firing a gun or a rocket. 
I have quoted Mr. Treanor’s description of the loss of the brig, and this 
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recalls one very extraordinary feature of the Goodwins. The ill-fated craft, 
he said, disappeared suddenly. At many parts of the sands the edge is 
most like a wall, and you have a sudden depth of water of go feet. This 
would appear to be about the actual depth of the sand itself, for borings 
that have been made on them have reached the chalk at a distance of 80 
feet from the surface. ° 

The origin of the sands is one of those points upon which people have 
irgued long and loud. The tradition is that they were once a fertile 
island, called Lomea, belonging to Earl Godwin, who, as the old-fashioned 
history books say, “flourished at the time of Edward the Confessor,” 
Harold, the Earl’s son, being he who was defeated at Hastings. 

The Monkish legend states that, in consequence of the crimes of Earl 
Godwin and as a punishment from Heaven, he was not only choked by 
some food stopping in his throat, but that, in addition, the estate called 
the Goodwine “very sodainely sonke into the sea.” Lombard, the 
historian, writes that, at the end of the reign of William Rufus, that is, in 
1099, there was a sudden and mighty inundation of the sea by which a 
vreat part of Flanders and the Low Countries were laid under water, and 
he goes on to quote Boethius, to whom I have alluded, as follows: 
‘this place being sometyme in the possession of Earl Godwin was then 
first violently overwhelmed with a light sand, wherewith it not only 
remayneth covered ever since, but is become withal (navium gurges et 
vorago) a most dreadful gulfe and shippe swallower.” 

Another theory is very curious and has been put forward by several 
people, even of late years. There seems no doubt that there was a great 
inundation of the sea, in 1099, which drenched the low counties, and this 
inundation, they say, took so much water from the English Channel that 
it lessened the depth that used to flow over what are now the sands, and 
these being above the level of the sea-floor thus became shoals. Before 
the inundation of Flanders, there had always been a high sea running over 
them, and the Channel was as navigable there as elsewhere. This is, of 
course, quite untenable, for water will always find its own level. What we 
really mean by the sea gaining or losing is the land gaining or losing, and 
this idea, that the Goodwins have been left uncovered by the sea water 
leaving it and going to Flanders, is ingenious, but, I am afraid, absurd. 

A commonly-quoted saying is, that “Tenterden steeple was the cause 
of the Goodwin Sands.” This arose out of an enquiry held at Sandwich 
upon this subject, in accordance with an order of Henry VIII., by Sir 
Thomas Moore. The story is a singular one, and is a striking instance of 
the way in which legends frequently arise. 

The Chancellor, in investigating the origin of the Goodwins, called 
before him those country people who might be likely to know anything of 
the matter, and, after he had examined several, there came, we are told, 
into the room an old man with a white head who was, apparently, of a 
ereat age. Of him Moore asked the cause of the sands. 

“Yea, forsooth, good Master Moore,” said the elderly gentleman, “ I 
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am nigh one hundred years old, and no man here present is nigh unto my 
age. I think that Tenterden stezple is the cause of the Goodwin Sands. 
For I am an old man, sir, and maybe I remember the building of 
Tenterden steeple, and maybe I remember when there was no steeple at all 
there ; and before that Tenterden steeple was built there was no speaking 
of flats or sands, and therefore I think that Tenterden steeple is the cause 
of the Goodwin Sands.” The logic of this assertion is too profound to 
need comment. Were it not that the direction De mortuis nil nisi bonum 
still holds good, one might be inclined to say hard things of the ancient 
one. 

The origin of the sands can be determined without much difficulty, for 
the huge bank has undoubtedly come into existence through the action of 
great natural causes which can be seen in operation every day and all day. 

There exists along the South Coast of England and in the English 
Channel what has been well called ‘‘ The Law of the Eastward Drift,’’ and 
this has altered, and is constantly altering, the outline of the South-Eastern 
Coast—in places, cutting off projections, and, in others, filling up recesses. 
As one goes eastward, one cannot fail to be struck by the sight of the masses 
of shingle that line the shores, whilst in the embayed parts and past the 
South Foreland sand is found instead of shingle. 

All this is brought about by two combined and constant forces both 
working together. The first is the flood tide, and the second, the prevalence 
of the south-west wind which may be said to blow regularly for nine 
months out of the twelve. The great tidal wave which sweeps in from the 
Atlantic is broken up into three distinct streams when it reaches Land’s 
End and Cape Clear of Ireland. The middle branch, which goes up 
St. George’s Channel, does not concern us, since it re-joins the main stream 
that flows round the West Coast of Ireland. 

The third stream travels up Channel, and arrives just off the North 
Foreland, where are the Goodwin Sands, in about twelve hours after 
parting company with the other branches. 

In the meanwhile, the greater stream has passed around the north of 
Scotland, and arrives off the North Foreland about eight hours later than 
the first, thus practically meeting the second tide. Hence it is that we 
have a most extraordinary number of currents and eddies, which arise out 
of the fact that there is twice a day this great ‘‘ meeting of the waters.” 
Again, the same quantity of water must pass through the narrowest part of 
the Channel, the Straits of Dover, every twenty-four hours. The water 
flowing from west to east has to quicken its pace as it comes up Channel, 
on account of the narrowing space through which it has to flow, and rushes 
along, ‘‘as from the neck of a bottle,” gathering up that which is movable 
on the bed of the sea and along the coast. This débris it scatters whenever 
there is still water formed by a projecting promontory. The farther east 
we go the more sand we find. The sand is held in suspension longer than 


the stones. 
When the water, holding the sand in suspension, coming up Channel 
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The Goodwin Sands 


meets the water that has swept round Scotland, an enormous eddy i 
formed—a perfect maelstrom,—this flows round and round the Goodwin 
sands, and, just as if you stir a basin of muddy water you will find the 
mud precipitated into the centre of the basin, so the two great tidal 
waves, laden with the detritus of the shore, when they meet, deposit, and 
have done ever since England was an island, the sand which has made 
up the ‘‘ Shippe Swallower.” 

Most sailors know that the tides literally revolve around the Goodwins ; 
Jefferson’s Almanac tells that, eg., ‘“‘The Gull Stream” (the passage 
running from the Downs to the North), about one hour and ten minutes 
before high water runs N.E. 3} N., but the last hour changes to E.N.E., 
and even to E.S.E., and the last hour of the southern stream changes 
from S.W. 4 S. to W.S.W., and even to W.N.W.” Refer to the chart 
and it will be easily seen what this means. 

One other reason why the sand should be left on the Goodwins, and 
not carried back down Channel by the returning wave, is that, in returning, 
it travels at a much slower rate that when it came up in the flood tide. 

Between the Kentish coast and the Goodwins lies the celebrated 
anchorage, the Downs, where, save in exceptionally rough weather, the 


The Deal Life Boat. 
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sands act as a natural breakwater. Up to the time of steam, these 
roads were the great centre of the English Navy. 

Picturesque Deal may be said to be the capital of the Downs, and, 
for many years, its boatmen earned a good living from dealing with the 
necessities of the craft lying there. The extent of this business may be 
gauged by the fact that, even of late years, there have been times when 
no fewer than five hundred wind-bound vessels have been anchored at 
one time off Deal. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY B. SCHUMACHER. 


CHAPTER XLI.* 


T Oranienbaum more disappointments awaited the party. 

The Tsar was no coward. A spoilt child of Fortune from his 
earliest youth, he had never taken life seriously, or exerted his 
indolent nature even so far as to stretch his hand and pick the ripe 

fruits of prosperity, because he had found that they dropped into his 
mouth without the need of even so much exertion. This day he had 
suddenly found himself brought to a dead stop; for the first time in 
his life Fortune had played him false. It was difficult for him to realise 
that this was the case; his amazement and rage were pitiful to behold ; 
those who saw him during that return sail from Cronstadt have 
declared that, for half-an-hour, His Majesty was now a raving maniac, 
and now a passionate child that wept for sheer, helpless fury. 

He took no counsel, during that time, with any of those faithful friends 
who accompanied him—Von Miinich, Douglas, Ismailof—he did not speak 
articulately ; he only raved and wept. But arrived at Oranienbaum, he 
showed re-awakened spirit. He gave orders for the immediate setting up 
of earthworks, he harangued his Holsteiners, and informed them that the 
hour had come wherein to show, at length, their mettle; he had fed, and 
drilled, and petted them for some fifteen years—to-day they were to repay 
their benefactor for all the kindnesses of past days. 

He sent Douglas over to Peterhof, where the Empress had, it was 
reported, pitched her camp to await developments. Douglas bore a haughty 
message, and carried it straight to Her Majesty, at her favourite little house 
at Mon Plaisir, within the Palace grounds, and overlooking the sun-kissed 
waters of the Gulf of Finland; a charming retreat indeed ! 

* Copyright, 1898, b) Fred Whishaw, in the United States of America. 
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When Douglas saw the hosts that were encamped about Peterhof, the 
infantry, the artillery, and the splendid array of mounted and foot guards, 
his heart sank, for he had his private idea as to the value of the Holsteiners 
upon whom the Tsar must depend for his safety, and, as he contrasted them 
with this irresistible force, he felt that howsoever His Majesty was to be 
extracted from the position into which his enemies had driven him, it would 
not be by virtue of the Holsteiners. 

Nevertheless, Douglas preserved a bold demeanour, as I who saw him 
can testify; and he delivered the Tsar’s message as though he believed 
that his master had power to enforce his arrogant threats. 

“Go back instantly whence you came and prepare your hair for 
cropping,”’ was the message, ‘‘ for to-morrow you enter a convent; disobey 
me, and there shall be gibbets, from Oranienbaum to St. Petersburg, enough 
for you and all your rioters, every one of you, and yourself shall have the 
highest.” 

The Empress laughed when Douglas had delivered this bombastic 
message. 

“You are a bold man, Douglas,” she said, quite kindly, ‘to bring me 
threats at such a moment ; have you observed my force? It is superior to 
the Tsar’s little body of Holsteiners.” 

‘** His Majesty has right on his side,”’ said Douglas, with dignity, “ and 
that is the same as to say that God will fight for him!” 

‘*Maybe, and maybe not,” said Catherine, smiling; “but at least let 
God have a voice in the matter ; we will not prejudge the question of right. J 
Will you not stay with us? The message needs no reply.” 

“Oh, stay, Douglas!” I interposed, very foolishly. 

“For shame, Elsa!” he said, sternly; then added, “at any rate, 
Madam, there is no doubt which way lies the right for me, and which the 
wrong! Shall I convey no words of yours to the Tsar-?” 

“None,” said Catherine; ‘‘excepting that I am coming. Let him 
build his gibbets and they will serve for his Holsteiners.”’ 

Assuredly, if the Tsar had indeed erected gallows and hung his whole 
little army of German ingrates upon them, he would have treated these 
wretches no worse than they deserved. For, when Douglas reached 
Oranienbaum, he found that the corps had refused to fight at this emergency, 
and that the unfortunate Tsar had already despatched a second messenger 
to Catherine offering to divide the Empire into two equal portions; a 
message which his wife received with the remark that “even such dear 
friends as Peter and I would be sure to quarrel over such an arrangement 
as that—which would be a sore pity!” 

Then Peter ordered saddle horses, and bade Douglas and von Miinich 
be ready to depart at a moment’s notice. 

“I shall ride to Riga and take ship for Dantzig,” he said, ‘‘ and so to 
Berlin ; thence, with my brother of Prussia, back to St. Petersburg, and in 
in a month this woman shall be in Schiisselburg, or in Hell!” 

But Goodooyef and Ismailof dissuaded him. 
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‘First send to Her Majesty offering to abdicate in her favour, on 
condition that you may yourself retire unmolested to your Duchy of 
Holstein,” they said; ‘‘ for, once safely landed at the nearest seaport, you 
can go where you please—whether to Holstein or to Berlin!” 

‘‘ Very well,” said poor Peter ; ‘‘ so be it—only order the horses, in any 
case. Go you, Ismailof, to the Empress; I am ready to sign an 
abdication—tell her—my personal freedom to return to Holstein being 
guaranteed.” 

Ismailof carried this new message, and to this the Tsaritsa listened with 
attention. 

“To retire to Holstein—no, I cannot guarantee that,” she exclaimed ; 
“he might go straight to his ‘ master,’ Frederick, and involve me and my 
Empire in a second Prussian war. Go back, Ismailof, and you, Alexis 
Orlof, return with him; stay, I will draft a form of abdication and he shall 
sign it unconditionally ; you shall not return without it, Alexis—unless you 
bring him instead.”’ 

Meanwhile, the Tsar himself had called up a captain of the Holsteiners, 
bidding him order three saddle horses, his own, Douglas’, and Miinich’s. 
He called the man by a shameful name, adding that such officers as his 
Holsteiners were unfit for anything better than stable duties. 

The result of which was that the angry German went and gave orders 
that these three horses, and any other others in the stables, were to be taken 
out to pasture without delay. 

Meanwhile, Alexis Orlof arrived at the palace and met Douglas on the 
stairs. 

“Ts Piotr Feodritch within ? ”’ asked Orlof, brusquely. 

‘“‘ If you refer to His Majesty, the Tsar,” said Douglas, blocking the way, 
‘he is in his private Cabinet.” 

‘There is no Tsar of Russia,” said Orlof; ‘‘ Piotr Feodritch is deposed ; 
Her Majesty, Catharine Alexeyevna, has been proclaimed Samoderjitsa 
Vserossiskaya”’ (autocrat of all the Russias)—‘‘ it remains but for him to 
sign this paper. I come from Her Majesty; it is vain to attempt to bar the 
way, Von Doppelheim ; you are on the losings Je; I would gladly have a 
bout with you, but this is not a time for personal indulgence—come, let 
me pass!” 

‘Pass, no,” said Douglas; “ but follow me, if you will; I will be as 
near His Majesty as you when you are by, and perhaps a little nearer, for I 
do not trust you!” 

Alexis laughed. ‘‘ Very well,’ he said, ‘‘ lead the way, then; I have no 
time to waste over the minnows, I have a big fish to fry!” 

When Orlof presented the form of abdication, Peter was for signing at 
once, though nothing was said of the stipulated permission to retire to 
Holstein. 

“Do not sign it, Highness!” said Douglas. And old von Miinich 
cordially agreed. 

‘“‘Sign it you must,” said Orlof, who towered head and shoulders above 
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all present in the room; ‘‘for my orders are to bring you or it. Sign it, 
Piotr Feodritch, there is nothing else to be done.” 

‘‘ What!” cried Peter, gathering spirit with his rising fury—‘‘ at the 
dictation of a tavern-brawler—a mere lieutenant of the guards—arrest him, 
some one, arrest him, or strike him down—and we will ride away to Riga 
and over sea to Frederick! Heaven’s thunders! I will not negotiate with 
such scum—arrest him, you Douglas!” 

‘Surrender, Orlof,” said Douglas, thus adjured, drawing his sword. 
Orlof did the same. 

But the Tsar instantly lost heart— 

“No, Douglas, you shall not fight,” he said; “‘I shall need your 
sword—”’ 

** T shall be safe,” said Douglas, confidently ; ‘‘ I have taken this officer’s 
measure before to-day ; let me fight—you shall see that all will be well, and 
in five minutes we shall be free to start. Go down and see to the horses, 
Goodooyef.” 

Goodooyef departed. 

‘“* Well,” said Orlof, “‘ I am waiting, Count ; can you not make up your 
mind?” 

Douglas glanced at the Tsar, and receiving no refusal, measured swords 
with Orlof. But they had scarcely exchanged a couple of passes, when 
Goodooyef hastily re-entered the room. 

‘* The horses are all out at pasture,” he said; ‘there will not be one to 
be had for an hour and more! ” 

‘“* Stop then, Douglas, do not fight,” said Peter; ‘‘ the gods are against 
us to-day; I will sign what the woman will—you shall not fight now, 
Douglas; you shall serve me better by waiting. Give me the document, 
you lieutenant—I will sign—! ” 

And the unfortunate Tsar took the paper and signed his name, scarcely 
even glancing at the contents. 

Sorry as Douglas was to have been prevented in his set-to with Orlof, he 
quite recognised that it would be wiser to reserve resistance for another 
opportunity ; the Tsar was in no personal danger at this moment ; for, his 
abdication once signed, probably the Empress would be glad enough to 
despatch the Tsar whither he would—and then, well—then there might 
come glorious opportunities for distinction when, with Frederick the Great 
at his elbow, Peter should come marching back to his own. 

Alas! often have I heard Douglas declare that, had he known what the 
future was to bring forth, he would have hacked Alexis Orlof to pieces that 
day, rather than let him live to continue the work the devil had prepared for 
him to do. 

So Orlof was spared, and the Tsar—desperate, irresolute, helpless in the 
suddenness and completeness of his calamity—decided upon signing his 
abdication at the bidding of this person, rather than irritate further, at this 
stage, her who, for the moment, was mistress of the situation. Nay, further, 
the giant guardsman requiring that he should journey immediately 








“Give me the document, you lieutenant ; I will sign it!” 
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to St. Petersburg and deliver himself into custody at the palace there, Peter 
agreed to this also, stipulating only that his friends should accompany him, 
if they would, though—he added, forlornly, glancing at Douglas and at 
Miinich, God knew whether he could still count upon even these two men, 
so completely had destiny overwhelmed him this day. 

So Douglas accompanied the Tsar to Peterhof, where a rest was made 
while his deposed Majesty was forced to sign other papers, admitting his 
incapacity, his unworthiness, his desire to withdraw from public life which 
was too hard for him, his conviction that his abdication was essential to 
the well-being of the realm, and so forth, as well as to make many other 
admissions and confessions which he would never have dreamed of making 
except under compulsion. 

Then the Tsar was carried to St. Petersburg whither Douglas, who 
would gladly have gone also, was not permitted to accompany him; a 
decision which was, I freely confess, a matter of rejoicing to me, though I 
was innocent of interfering to persuade my mistress to take this step, or to 
preserve him from sharing any further in the Tsar’s misfortunes. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


DAME FortTuNE, having once made up her mind to withdraw her favour 
from that enfant gaté of hers, Peter the Tsar, quickly abandoned him to 
utter ruin. She took from him, at a blow, dignities, rank, power, friends, 
mistress—all that was dear to him, and she left him the memory of absolute 
power and of opportunity utterly neglected, and—his fiddle, which he 
played sufficiently badly. 

As for his Imperial person, that was disposed of, by order of his wife, 
with great mystery and caution, lest the popular conscience should awaken 
before it were finally decided what should be done with him. He was, in 
fact, taken from St. Petersburg to Ropsha on the very evening of his 
abdication ; but so artfully was this effected that the people were left in 
ignorance of his whereabouts. Six closed vehicles of exactly similar 
shape and appearance, and each emblazoned with the Imperial arms and 
driven by coachmen in Imperial liveries, departed from the town in six 
different directions, in order that those who witnessed the exodus, and 
guessed that his Majesty was here being driven into exile, might conclude, 
each one, that he had been conveyed to this place or that, and each be 
ready to declare with certainty as to the carriage which contained the 
deposed Tsar and its destination. 

As a matter of fact, he was, as has been said, driven to Ropsha, where 
he was duly locked up with his regrets and his violin, but otherwise alone, 
in the upper portion of the country-house of a nobleman, sentries being 
placed here, there, and everywhere to prevent the approach of the un- 
authorised. 

Douglas was brought into the presence of Her Majesty at Mon Plaisir, that 
lovely little house in the grounds of the palace at Peterhof, overlooking the 
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‘What is this you speak of?” I muttered. 


culf. Her Majesty was at a table, transacting 

business; Gregory Orlof, the favourite, lay sprawl- 

ing disgracefully upon a divan, after his uncouth manner which shocked 
everyone but the Empress who was too blinded by love for this magnificent 
moujtk to observe any failing in him. 

‘‘Ha!*Herr Count, what have you to say to matters of State, now? 
said Her Majesty: “‘ what of the gibbet and my own tall gallows? If the 
Right is sure to prevail, as you say, then mine must be the Right, for, my 
friend, I have prevailed.” 


Douglas bowed. 

‘Your Majesty has certainly prevailed!” he said. As for the wrong or 
right of these matters, it is not for me to judge, but your own conscience, 
which is the voice of God.” 

‘*My conscience does not gibbet me, Douglas,” said Catherine, quite 
seriously ; ‘one day you will admit that what has been done has been 
inevitable, and for the good of the greater number.” 

‘*That may be, Majesty,” said Douglas; ‘‘ but it is a serious matter to 
lay hands upon the Lord’s anointed.” 

‘“No—no! he is not the anointed Tsar;.he is yet neither anointed or 
crowned ; he has only acceded; it is the will of the people that he should 
never come to his anointment. As for you, you are free; you have served 
vour master well. Think not that I do not appreciate such service, even 
though given to one who is my enemy ; indeed, I love you none the worse 
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for it. If you desire new service, you shall have the most honourable 
employment it is in my power to offer you. Believe me, you can serve your 
late master no further.” 

Douglas bowed respectfully. 

‘*] know not my own mind, Majesty, as yet,”’ he said. “‘I am obliged, 
but I must take time to consider my position, and to learn that of His 
Majesty.” 

‘“* His Majesty’s destiny must remain the subject of much consideration,” 
she said; ‘‘as for your own, Douglas,” she added, glancing at me, “ there 
are surely attractions at this Court even for so stern and righteous a lover 
as von Doppelheim.” 

Douglas flushed and was about to say something, but Orlof interrupted 
from the sofa. 

‘* Ha, ha, Ekaterina Alexeyevna,” he bawled, “see that our little Von 
Amberg is not informed of your speech ! ”’ 

I turned my back on the man angrily enough. Douglas took no notice. 

“There are attractions, Madam; I admit them,” he said. ‘ Such 
attractions are at present unlawful. If I stayed in Russia, it would be in the 
hope that circumstances would one day render them lawful.’ 

Catherine laughed. ‘‘ You are candid, Count,” she said; ‘‘Von Amberg 
must be warned.” 

“He is warned, Madam!” I put in—‘‘do not warn him out of the 
country !”’ 

‘** Lord—there speaks a tiger-cat indeed!” said Orlof, guffawing; “as 
she says, do not frighten Von Amberg away, Your Majesty !—there is 


” 


” ‘cc 


entertainment for us in all this. 

‘Well, well,” said Catherine, “‘go where you will, Douglas; you are 
free. I might have punished you; but it is not in me to injure those whom 
I have—” 

A violent laugh or choke from Gregory Orlof drowned the last word of 
the sentence, and in the uproar of it Douglas bowed and retired. But her 
Majesty undoubtedly said ‘ loved,’ and it is consistent with her strange and 
inexplicable character that she should speak thus openly in the very 
hearing of the man she at present loved, of him whose love she would 
fain have possessed but failed to gain, and of myself whom she had 
desired to supplant in his affections. 

I followed Douglas out into the beautiful grounds, resplendent in all the 
glory of the July afternoon. Douglas took my hand and we wandered for 
a very few minutes in the shady walks by the Gulf side. 

I asked him if he could tell me anything of his intentions, but he was 
unable to do so. He must at any rate hasten to town, he said, and, if 
possible, find out what had been done with His Majesty. Having effected 
this, he could, he said, keep an eye upon Alexis Orlof. 

** Why upon Alexis Orlaf?” I asked, in surprise. 

“Well, I will tell you,” he said, ‘‘ because I do not trust him, and that 
must satisfy you ; he is a close friend of Her Majesty, and anxious to serve 
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her zealously. He isa man with no more scruples than the Empress, and 
—well, he needs watching.” 

‘‘Can you not stay a while here, Douglas,” I said, putting my arms 
about his neck and my face upon his breast ; ‘‘ see how beautiful this place 
is—you can no longer serve His Majesty—God knows you have done all you 
can—he has deserved his fate! ”’ 

“For shame, Elsa!” said Douglas, detaching my arms; “this is no 
time for love. Ours is unlawful at any time. Because the Emperor is 
unfortunate—even though he deserves misfortune—is he not to be served to 
the last by those whom he has trusted, ds long as there remains breath in 
their bodies orin his? For shame, and for shame!” 

I hung my head and allowed him to go. Douglas was far too great for 
such as I! And I went among the trees and wept for a while over my own 
unworthiness. 

In the morning, Douglas sent me his address in town and apologised 
for his harshness of yesterday, which, he said, must be forgiven in con- 
sideration of his state of mind—the cause of his master having been 
threatened and ruined all in the space of a few hours. 

There was plenty of exciting employment during the next few days. 
Catherine, with her troops and her entourage, returned to St. Petersburg, 
where proclamations had already been freely circulated announcing the 
abdication of Peter III., and the accession, as Autocrat and Empress, of 
Catherine II. 

The inconstant people seemed as jubilant over Peter’s deposal as they 
had been over his accession; the new Empress was hailed with unsur- 
passable enthusiasm wherever she appeared. There was not a dissentient 
voice; Army, Senate, the Departments, the Clergy, vied with one another in 
the demonstration of their joy and complete satisfaction with the new 
régime; and if anyone thought—during those first few days—of the poor 
prisoner who sat at Ropsha, dreaming regretful day-dreams, and playing, 
somewhat out of tune, upon the fiddle, they remembered him only as an 
obstruction well removed ; a scandal to the court and country, in removing 
which Catherine had done great service to one and the other, a service 
which should be rewarded by the best that could be given to her in the way 
of enthusiasm and loud, glad demonstrations of joy. 

During these days I never saw Douglas once, though I heard of him as 
haunting the restaurants most patronised by the officers of the guards, and 
especially hanging about the group of military men to which belonged 
Alexis Orlof, Bariatinsky, my husband, and a few others of those who were 
especially in the confidence of Her Majesty. 

The Empress was, for once, deceived by these reports, and bade me— 
with a laungh—take notice how my true lover walked, like a quarrelsome dog, 
around the feet of my husband, anxiousto pick a quarrel! She had not 
discerned that Douglas watched Orlof, and not Von Amberg. 

Her Majesty appeared to have little pity for poor Von Amberg; yet she 
must have known that,in case my big dog, Douglas, should bring matters toa 
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crisis with the little cur, Von Amberg, the latter must suffer a very unpleasant 
experience. Undoubtedly, Her Majesty was now all on my side, as far as 
sympathies went, and on Douglas’ ; yet she had been as ready to sacrifice 
both of us as she was now to sacrifice Von Amberg. 

My husband met me constantly during all the ceremonies of oath- 
taking and others incidental to the situation, but we did not speak. 
He scowled, and I scorned; that is, though I never consciously looked 
at him or met his eye, I could see from time to time that whenever 
he stared at me, which was often, he scowled. I was to have no 
more appeals, then, ‘‘ ad misericordiam,” as my learned mistress called 
it, which was well. 

One evening, Her Majesty suggested an odd occupation which Olga and 
I should share with her. It was the fifth or sixth day after her accession, 
and Catherine said that we would send for poor clothes, take three men, 
dressed plainly like ourselves, for escort (the Orlofs were too big and would 
be recognised), and go out among the people, in order that we might judge 
for ourselves as to certain rumours which had been reported to Her Majesty, 
to the effect that the conscience of the people stirred on behalf of the 
deposed Tsar. Catherine had angrily declared that she would go out and 
‘hear for herself what was said, if that were so, though she believed it to be 
the croaking of fools and timid counsellors. 

So out we sallied, dressed unrecognisably en koopcheeka—like trades- 
women, as Her Majesty expressed it. We went in pairs, and conversed here 
and there with those we met in the Gostinnot Dvor, the great market place in 
the Nefsky, where the people principally congregate and where everything 
is discussed that is of interest to the crowd. 

And here we heard sufficient to make the Empress look grave enough, 
and to remain silent and thoughtful as we walked homeward. For the 
people were unmistakably disposed to speak of the deposed Tsar, and to 
speak of him with awakening sympathy. I myself heard one popular 
orator declare that, after all, it was in the Tsar’s veins that there ran the 
blood of Peter the Great. Who was this German Princess that had been 
permitted to ill-treat the orthodox Romanof; to oust him from his seat in 
order to sit there, uninvited, herself? To which, one or two of those who 
heard him had replied that, devil take it! this was true. There were 
Germans enough and to spare in the country ; they sat on the heads of the 
Russian people. 

‘‘A German Princess to oust a Russian Tsar,” continued the orator ; 
‘* Lord have mercy upon us!—what is this we have done, brothers? God 
will visit it upon us, and upon our children. This is what I say—tell whom 
you will—Ko chortoo kolbasniki! (to the devil with all sausage-makers, i.e., 
Germans.) 

And—will it be believed ?—the people cheered this sentiment just as they 
had applauded Peter’s accession and Catherine’s coup d’état. 

That Her Majesty also, as well as I, overheard something of this sort is 
certain; for she returned home depressed and thoughtful; and she spent the 








Did I dream, or was he really alive? 
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evening in consultation with the Orlofs and Tyeplof, and a few others, being 
inaccessible to the rest of the world. 


CHAPTER XLIIlI. 


THERE was a bal masqué that night at the palace, this being a 
favourite form of entertainment at St. Petersburg, and, for a freak, Olga 
declared that I should go as Olga Naryshkin and she as Elsa von 
Adlerberg. 

The function was very splendid, Her Majesty being present in person, 
without disguise, while every other lady invited was requested to wear mask 
and, if desired, domino also. As for me, I was always a good mimic, and I 
found no difficulty in making a very good Olga, imitating her tricks of 
speech and, as far as possible, her voice and gesture so well that I was 
triumphantly named by many of my partners, who thought they bad found 
me out through my disguise, as Olga Naryshkin. 

As for Olga herself, she declared that she had successfully impersonated 
me; so successfully indeed that she did not greatly enjoy the ball; for not 
one of the cavaliers but tempered his conversation, she said, to the lamb— 
under the impression that she was innocent I, instead of her naughty self— 
the consequence being that the talk was dull and respectable. 

And certainly the conversation to which I was forced to listen this 
night was of a kind to open the eyes of one unaccustomed, like myself, to 
revelations of the inner life of this court. I was sorry, before I had passed 
through a quarter of the night, that I had subjected myself to so trying an 
ordeal ; yet, when the ball was about half through, I suddenly changed my 
mind on this point, and was both glad and grateful that, by a side-twist of 
the wheel of fortune, I was Olga this night instead of myself. The 
reason for this change of opinion was a conversation with Bariatinsky, 
who, believing himself to have recognised me as Olga—an impeachment 
which I did not contest—proceeded to inform me that he had longed to 
speak with me, the matter of Ropsha being upon his mind. 

‘*T must speak of it to someone,” he said, “‘or die of the inward fires 
that consume me! My God, how I wonder how—whether—they have 
succeeded ! ” 

‘“* What, and who?” I said, almost startled into forgetting that I must 
speak in Olga’s voice. 

“Ts it possible that you do not know?” he said. ‘‘ Her Majesty was 
alarmed this afternoon by rebellious rumours from among the people; she 
therefore consulted with Alexis and others, and the result is a visit of Alexis 
and Tyeplof and another to Ropsha.”’ 

“*To Ropsha! What for?” I muttered, my heart in my shoes, and my 
lips and tongue suddenly dry and hot. 

Bariatinsky shrugged his shoulders. 

“That is what I long to hear. What is your opinion as to—such an 
event as I have now in my mind? Do you think. Her Majesty would 
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suggest it—or permit it, if suggested by them? Or would they have the 
nerve to carry it out if actually instructed to do so?” 

**Good God, man, what is this you speak of?” I muttered, catching 
him by the arm and grasping it tightly—‘‘ speak ! ” 

‘*No,” said Bariatinsky, ‘“‘such things are not named—imagine what 
you like—Julius Casar—Alexis, son of Peter the Great “ 

“Oh no, no! Her Majesty would neither permit it nor suggest it,” I 
cried. ‘If she did, I——” 

I could sit no longer. To Bariatinsky’s confusion, I jumped up and 
rushed from his side. 

Down the crowded halls I hastened—I knew not what I intended to do 
—I must get away and think—that was the first thing. And get away I 
did, straight to my own room where I sank upon a chair and covered my 
face with my hands, too overcome with horror even to reflect. I had 
noticed that Alexis Orlof was absent from the ball, though Gregory was 
there. My husband’s absence had surprised and pleased me, save for the 
fact that it would have been amusing to converse with him in the 
character of Olga. 

Above all, I had noticed and regretted the absence of Douglas, who, I 
think, had been invited. I had hoped he would come, but doubtless he 
rightly judged that so early in the misfortunes of the Tsar, it would be more 
becoming in him to avoid taking part in the gaieties and festivities of the 
Court. 

Then it struck me that I would go to the address which Douglas had 
given me and warn him, if I could find him, of the intended disaster at 
Ropsha. 

But Douglas was absent, nor could his servant inform me whither he 
had gone, excepting that he had ordered his horse and had ridden very 
rapidly away, early in the evening. 

‘“‘ He has learned the terrible secret and has gone to Ropsha,” I said to 
myself. 

Then I hastened home again, my brain in a whirl. What could I do at 
this crisis? Was there anything a weak girl could do to prevent the 
terrible tragedy I feared? Above all, was Douglas in danger, and if so, 
could I help him ? 

At any rate, I would follow him to Ropsha; I could not stay here. 

The grooms of the palace were quite accustomed to my ways, for it was 
my custom to ride out at all hours cf the day and the early morning. I 
did not often trouble them so early in the morning as this, indeed, but, 
though they may have cherished their own opinions as to my sanity, they 
obediently prepared my horse without showing me what they thought of 
me. 

Then I mounted and galloped away as quickly as I could urge the horse 
towards Ropsha, riding as though I dreamed, half-waking and half-sleeping. 
I knew not, indeed I know not now, what I expected to do or see. All I 


was certain of was that two desperate men—Alexis Orlof, who caréd neither 
3H 2 
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for man nor for devil, and Tyeplof, who cherished a bitter hatred toward the 
Tsar for wrong done to him, or imaginary wrong—that these two dangerous 
men, and another—I know not who, but doubtless a third desperaco like 
themselves—had gone upon a terrible and mysterious mission to the 
helpless, imprisoned sovereign, and that my beloved Douglas had somehow 
informed himself of their intentions and had followed or preceded them. 
In such a case I knew that either they might survive or Douglas, but not 
both they and he. 

My good horse and I were close friends. I could be sure of getting the 
most out of the faithful beast for the asking; this night I urged him to do 
his very utmost. I knew the way to Ropsha, for it was a favourite excursion 
of the Empress in the summer and I had often been with her, so that I 
was able to gallop straight for my destination without losing time in 
stopping to ask the way. Only once I drew rein to breathe my horse, for I 
was afraid lest he should break his heart with the sheer exertion ; and while 
I dismounted aud allowed him to rest awhile and to drink his fill at the 
trough outside a village inn, a carriage dashed up to the house, coming 
from the opposite direction, and I distinctly saw within it the pale faces of 
Alexis Orlof and of Typelof. I kept my own face turned away from them 
to avoid recognition, and I quickly led my horse to a safe distance, whence 
I watched unseen, and saw the two men each consume several tumblers of 
vodka which the sleepy innkeeper, frightened out of his rest by the savage 
threats and shouts of the visitors, deferentially brought out to them. 

I saw them drive away again towards St. Petersburg; then—my heart 
like lead within me—mounted my still panting horse, and continued my 
journey. 

I was too late to help my Douglas then, or to do anything to prevent 
the unspeakable crime which I felt sure must already have been committed. 
Oh, I knew what I should find when I reached the fatal spot ; I had known 
it allalong; I had never hoped to be in time! Had it been any other 
maiden in the world whose lover was in dire peril, she would have saved 
him to her eternal comfort and honour—but for mz! Destiny had fought 
against me throughout; I was one of the accursed of the gods; nothing 
prospered in my hands. 

I knew the house in which the Tsar had been imprisoned—Her Majesty 
had spoken openly of it among us—it was a great wooden dacha, or country 
house, the gate of which gaped wide when I reached it. A large yard-dog 
attached to a kennel howled and barked as I passed, rushing towards me 
to seize me ;- but his chain was too short and he did not reach me. This 
appeared to be the only living being in the place.. The door of the house 
was also open; I tied my horse to the rail of the porch and entered—I 
must find Douglas, alive or dead. 

At the foot of the stairs lay the body of a soldier, a sentry, stone dead ; 
half-way up the flight was another man, an officer, lying with face up, dead 
also; it was Von Amberg, but in the agitation of the moment I did not 
realise that Von Amberg was my husband, but only that this was Von 
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Amberg. My God! What did it matter? ‘‘ Douglas, Douglas!” I 
cried, hoarsely—‘‘ Dear God in Heaven, where is my Douglas!” But half 
conscious, and sick with grief and horror, I stumbled up the stairs. 

On the landing, just outside the door of the room, lay a third body, that 
of another soldier; and then, lying half within the doorway and half out 
was Douglas. 

I was not shocked, I was not surprised—for I had expected to find him, 
and now here he was—dead, of course, like the rest. I bent and kissed 
him without a tear, though I was dumb,and’ frozen with numbing grief; I 
expected that his poor dead face would be cold, cold as my dead heart, but 
it was warm, and even as my lips touched him, Douglas groaned. Dear 
God in Heaven, did I dream, or was he really alive ? 

I dragged him carefully into the room where the light was stronger ; 
the Tsar lay dead on the floor, but I scarcely noticed him, so certain had I 
felt that he must and would be lying there just as in fact he lay. A bottle 
of Burgundy stood half finished upon the table, the same from which the 
murderers had poured a tumblerful, in order to drug their victim before 
completing their hideous work; the chairs were broken and scattered, and 
the glass of the window and mirror broken, poor Piotr Feodritch had made 
a great struggle for life in spite of the drugs and the terrific strength of 
Orlof and his companion! All this I noticed at a glance as I took the 
bottle and poured a portion of wine down Douglas’ throat. I prayed to 
God with all my soul that he might now open his eyes and at least 
recognise me once before he died. 

I sat on the ground with his head in my lap, and, with my handkerchief 
and his own, bound up the gash which stretched almost from ear to ear 
across the top of his head; and presently Douglas did open his eyes; he 
opened them and saw me and smiled; then he sighed and slightly raised 
himsetf to look around. Dear God, was he after all to recover—nay, I 
would not allow myself to believe it. . . . Suddenly Douglas spoke, 
quite loudly, startling the silence : 

“Where are they—have they gone—is the Tsar—Elsa! How is it 
that you are here?” 

Then my tears came and I wept so that I could scarcely tell him for 
sobbing. 

‘** Are you otherwise wounded, my love,” I ended, ‘‘ besides this gash in 
the head? Move, my dear love, and see!” 

‘* No, I am sure I am not,” said Douglas. ‘‘ See, I can raise myself and 
stand up—I was only cut down and stunned; but there—Lord!—how 
giddy I am; let me lie awhile and rest ; first tell me—is the Tsar dead? ” 

“The Tsar is dead,” I replied, ‘‘so is Von Amberg; Alexis Orlof and 
Tyeplof have escaped—I saw them.” 

‘“*God’s curse on the assassins!” said Douglas, “‘ was it indeed Von Amberg 
that I killed—that would seem to be the finger of God, for I recognised 
him not. I was here before them, and I was obliged—to my sorrow—to kill 
the sentries, who fought rather than allow me to pass to the Tsar. I was 
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just in time to warn the Tsar to be ready to defend himself when the three 
men came. I stood on the landing and tried to hold the doorway but 
failed. One I cut down, but, the other two rushing upon me together, 
Alexis brought his sword down on the top of my head while I parried the 
thrust of his companion; Tyeplof, was it? So the Tsar is dead—and Von 
Amberg is dead! And the Empress—”’ 

‘‘The Empress a widow and I a widow, and she as gay a widow as 
I, I dare be sworn!” I said. 

‘** | would to God she were as innocent ! ”’ said Douglas. 

¥ + * * 

Douglas, giddy and in some pain, but, to my unspeakable joy and 
gratitude, obviously in no danger from his skull wound, was able to seat 
himself upon my good horse and to ride slowly while I walked alongside ; 
and in this manner we reached, presently, the dacha of one of the 
Naryshkins who lived near; the proprietors were absent in town, but the 
servants knew me well and took us in, and here we stopped until Douglas 
was convalescent and able to return to St. Petersburg. Beyond the fact 
that we would be married as soon as possible in the Lutheran Church, and, 
after that, take the first opportunity to leave the country for ever, we had 
made no definite arrangements. There was no question, after these events, 
of my remaining in the service of the Empress. Whether she was guilty 
or innocent—and I believed and still believe. her incapable of the 
crowning crime of murder, though Douglas was and, I think, still is of a 
different opinion, but it is a subject upon which he is ever most 
reticent !—I would have no more of her service. 

As Douglas truly said, there were other lands to live in and other Courts 
to live upon than this land and this Court in which we had suffered so 
much, and in which, if we continued to dwell here, we should never be 
free from the memories, like ghosts, of the past. 

Nevertheless the Empress did not allow us to go without a struggle to 
retain us. On our arrival at St. Petersburg we found that a proclamation 
had been issued announcing the death of the Tsar ‘from a long-since 
contracted malady which,” on the testimony of several doctors who signed 
the lying document, “ had at last proved fatal to his never-to-be-forgotten 
and ever-to-be-regretted Majesty.” 

Douglas had private audience of Her Majesty, and I think that at this 
interview the Empress entreated him to remain in her service, promising 
him that he should not regret it if he acceded to her request. Doubtless 
she would have been very generous, as she ever proved herself to her 
favourites: as to Poniatofsky, whom she made king of Poland; Gregory 
Orlof, whom she enriched and came near to marrying; and afterwards 
Alexis Orlof, Potyomkin, and many others in succession. But I believe 
that Douglas replied—though he has never told me so in words, but only 
hinted at it—that he knew her to be guilty of her husband’s death, and that 
he would sooner starve in an honest Court, or in no Court, than live and 
grow fat in the service of a murderess. How Catherine parried so fierce a 
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home-thurst I cannot tell, though, being a mistress in the art, [ have no 
doubt she defended herself well. 

Afterwards, when Her Majesty summoned me, she wasted no more 
words in persuading me to stay, but she bade me, for the love of God and 
in the interests of justice, to assure Douglas, whose opinion she valued, that 
she was innocent of the crime of her husband’s murder. Alexis Orlof was 
guilty ; the assassination was his conception, not hers, and she even held a 
paper signed by Alexis to prove it. 

‘* By God’s glory, Elsa!” she ended, ‘‘ you have found a man after my 
own heart; there are moments, even now, when I wonder why I love Orlof 
better than Douglas. There, go, little one, take him away, and bring him 
not near me again; there is no knowing what might happen if I should 
weary of this great Gregory.” 

As a matter of fact, when, as in time she did, the Empress wearied of 
Gregory Orlof, she fell in love with Alexis, his brother, the actual assassin 
of her husband. To this fact Douglas quietly points when I repeat to him, 
in argument, the assurance of Her Majesty of her own innocence. 

God alone knoweth the secrets of the hearts, the hearts of the great 
ones as of the small! As for me, I prefer to believe her innocent ; and as 
for her after passion for Alexis, that, I hold, proves. neither her guilt nor 
her innocence; for who knows better than I the waywardness and the utter 
unscrupulousness of Catherine’s methods of love ? 

Had Douglas remained in Russia, without doubt he might have had 
cause to deplore, one day, new persecutions, and I, new griefs and new 
terrors, because of re-awakened passion, for assuredly, in spite of all her 
kindness and goodwill towards me, Her Majesty would have ridden rough 
shod over my happiness and my well-being a second time with as little 
compunction as the first. 

But; thanks be to the Highest, my Douglas and I are as far out of the 
reach of Catherine’s persecution as of her favour. 

All these things are to us now but the memories of a day that is long 
dead, and even the recollection of the saddest or the most terrible of all 
our experiences at the Court of the Great Catherine cannot produce to-day 
anything more than a smile of complacent remembrance, or a laugh and a 
kiss from my still splendid Douglas. As for my dear “ Rock of Fidelity,” 
he declares, from time to time, that when I weary of him he will know 
where to go to find a heart ever susceptible to the tender advances of the 
lover. ‘‘Shall I go back and woo her, Elsa? Shall 1?” he jests; “she will 
have me even now, never fear! ”’ 

And in all honesty, I believe she would, whether I liked it or no! 


THE END. 





TRAVEL IN KLONDIKE. 


BY ROGER POCOCK. 


On the top it is as high as stand the Hampstead hills above the 

Thames, a rolling country from which you can look down into 

the trench of the big, grey-green Yukon and up at the far off 
whiteness of the Rocky Mountains. The plateau is laced all over with littie 
gulches called “pups,” which lead down to bigger gulches, the Eldorado, 
the Bonaza, the Hunker, the Dominion, and Too-much-gold; and these 
again open upon the small river Klondike which drains to the Yukon just 
at Dawson City. 

The ground is deep, wet moss, resting on frozen soil, but smothered in 
a tangle of scrub forest as thick as a hair-brush, and reeking with mosquitos. 
In summer there is no night, only a legal fiction between twelve and two in 
the morning, which the mosquitos totally ignore. The country is utterly 
intolerable in summer and uninhabitable in winter. The winter has the 
merit of killing the mosquito, but the demerit of cultivating its numberless 
offspring for next year’s debauch of blood. 

As to the location of this delightful spot, it is just as far from the 
nearest railway station as London is from Constantinople. 

There is one other fact yet to be observed about the Klondike—there 
is gold. 

Such is the Klondike as known to miners and pioneers, but to the 
general public it means anything in America north of Vancouver and 
west of civilization. Indeed, the general public is perfectly correct as 
regards the main issue, for the bush and the mosquitos may be enjoyed 
throughout an immense region; while, as to the gold, well, the average 
man has to spend a great deal for the advantage of digging up very little. 
There is actually more or less gold in every creek and rivulet of North 
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Western America, and everywhere a minute chance of getting it in paying 
quantities except in the Klondike district. That is overcrowded. 

But a man must think until his brain swells and his skull cracks to 
really comprehend the vastness of that region of the bush, the mosquitos, 
ind the gold. It is only a trifling three thousand miles across the Canadian 
Pacific from Montreal to Vancouver; but further North the Continent 
spreads eastward almost to within sight of Greenland, and westward to 
within sight of Asia. The Northern Forest reaches from Labrador to 
Behring Sea; and from the Canadian settlements to the Arctic regions. 
[t may be only from a thousand to fifteen hundred miles wide, but it is over 
five thousand miles long! You could put Europe into that forest and 
mislay it. Yet everywhere you are certain to suffer miserably from 
mosquitos—which, on the average, is as much a nuisance as being seasick— 
and everywhere, actually everywhere, there are chances of finding gold. 

The Northern forest is not on the whole detestable, for it has in it vast 
inland seas, the Great Bear, Great Slave, Athabasca, Superior, Huron, it 
has terrific ranges of mountains, one of them, the Alps of St. Elias, 
higher than the massed ranges of Europe, and, above all, it has rivers such 
as the Mackenzie and Yukon. The Yukon is only two thousand miles 
long, but the Mackenzie has actually six thousand miles of channels big 
enough for steam navigation. A few things have been found in the forest 
already, good timber, for instance, enough to supply the world for some 
time; the thickest coal measures on earth; a petroleum field in which you 





A Canadian canoe in the forest. 
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By the over-land trail. 


might lose the oil areas of Russia and the United States; the richest gold 
field; and the choicest river fisheries ever heard of, besides minor 
discoveries which would need space to mention. But still there are 
unexplored tracts in the forest which are together rather larger than 
Russia. So, on the whole, the country is worth visiting for the chances it 
offers of finding things which will pay. The Hudson’s Bay Company have 
made dividends for a couple of centuries out of the fur crop, and what with 
wild meat, wild fruit, and extremely nice fish, the forest has even some 
attractiveness in autumn. 

The whole of Canada is laced with immense systems of rivers which inter- 
lock one with another, so that a traveller may cross from ocean to ocean by 
canoe. The forest supplies the canoe; just a frame of hardwood sticks 


carefully bent, and bound with the sinew of the deer, and a few sheets of 


papery bark from the birch tree; these sheathed over the ribs and stuck 
together with gum from the pitch pine. The birch-bark canoe may be split 
on a rock and swamped, but the neighbouring woods give the bark and the 
gum for repairs. 

For clothing there is deerskin, warm but stuffy, and apt to shrink if it 
gets very wet; and the sinews beside the spine of the animal make stronger 
thread than silk. For food, the venison, smoked in thin strips, will last 
several months, while the autumn berries provide the needful acids, and the 
rivers are choked with fish. For guidance, the big trees are better than a 
compass, because the moss only grows on the north side of the trunk away 
from the sunlight. In the event of disaster, a man can depend on his wits 
even when neither game, fish, or berries are to be had. A conspicuous 
flower marks the place of the camass, an excellent vegetable which might 


well be cultivated as food. 
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Several trees have edible sap or bark, and although wild rhubarb is 
beastly, it is better than hunger. Ifa man gets lost, he will leave traces of 
every movement by bending twigs or blazing the bark of trees. Lest the 
matches run short, it is well to carry flint and steel, or a burning glass to 
make fire. A big column of smoke is a sign which will attract other travellers 
to the rescue. The only real danger to a smart frontiersman is from being 
blinded by mosquitoes, or overtaken by the winter. 

Wonderful voyages have been made in the birch-bark canoe. Sir 
Alexander McKenzie, of the North-west Fur Trading Company, set out 
from Montreal with his crew of Iroquois, and traversed the vast net-work 
of the Northern rivers to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. Thence he 
set out in search of the Pacific ocean, down the Peace to the Great Slave 
river, thence down the huge stream which bears his name, until he tasted 
salt water at its mouth. He had found the wrong ocean by mistake— 
the Arctic instead of the Pacific. Undismayed, he started back again 
twenty-five hundred miles against the current of the river Mackenzie ; 
climbed the stream until he got home again to Fort Dunvegan. Still, he 
wanted the Pacific; so, next year, 1792, he started again up stream, 
discovered the Rocky Mountains, hauled his canoe across some ugly 
portages and descended the frightful torrent of the Fraser river. Nobody 
knows how he escaped being drowned; but, at last, even McKenzie 
found the Fraser too much for him. Had he gone further he would have 
been lost in an abyss (six thousand feet deep and two hundred miles 
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- ) long). Instead of that 

he ascended a torrential 
affluent, the West Road 
or Blackwater river, 
crossed. another vast 
range of mountains, and, 
at last, in a Fjord of 
more than Norwegian 
grandeur, tasted the salt 
waters of the Pacific. 
Within three months, 
Captain Vancouver, sur- 
veying this coast, came 
upon an inscription on 
a rock :— 

** Alexander McKenzie, 
from Montreal by land.” 

That was the first crossing of the North American continent, a journey 
of eight thousand miles, done in a canoe made of strips of bark from a 
birch tree, and patched together with pine gum. 

The frail and graceful birch-bark is a Red Indian device, but west of 
the Rockies in Canada and Alaska there are no Red Indians. The tribes 
are Asiatic, with wide heads, and almond eyes ; and long before the white 
man came, they devised the dug-out. Hewn with copper tools from one 
big cedar trunk, manned by a score of sturdy savages, the ancient dug. 
out canoe was a ship of battle. The magnificent Haidahs of the Queen 
Charlotte and Prince of Wales Islands, the Chilcats of Lynn Canal, the 
Nootkas of Vancouver, and the Chinooks of the Columbia have waged 
incessant war for ages, ravaging the Archipelagos for spoil and _ slaves. 
But the Haidahs were the Vikings of the West, and their canoe, with its 
lofty prow and exquisite sheer is a triumph of marine architecture. 
White men have brought the notion of ribs to strengthen the hull, a 
schooner rig for deep-sea use, the poles, oars and track rope for service upon 
the rivers; but still the paddles are kept for crossing rapids, the steering 
oar and steer board (hence starboard), for the use of the helmsman. The 
average canoe, to-day, has a crew of five, and carries three tons of ¢argo. 
Winged out before the wind on the big Pacific swell, darting in and out 
among the lovely isles, the Haidah dug-out, with the speed of a cutter, 
the grace of a gondola, is one of the most perfect of all sea creatures. 
But, to know her at her best, one must feel her ecstatic quiver, as she 
dips into the first ripples of some furious sluice in one of the Northern 
rivers, or reels under the sudden crash of a mountain-born hurricane 
among the Fjords. , 

But what has all this todo with Klondike? Well, this is the way to 
the Klondike; this is the life of the Northern forest in which the K]6ndike 
lies hidden ; this is the water travel of frontiersmen in those wild regions 











The ancient dug-out canoe. 
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f that which lie between the world and the goldfields. Al! that is the summer 
rentialag Way of the Northern forest ; but the berries ripen, the poplars turn yellow, 

Road the frost strikes with lances of ice across the ponds, the first wet snow 
weighs down the groaning trees. 









































river, 
vast Then little globules of ice run into the rivers, tumble over the rapids, 
; and, § stick to the gravel, pile up the reefs, and dam the wide channel into a chain 


rd of § Of pools. The shore ice creeps in from the edge and is washed away; the 








vegian § drift ice smashes the dams and piles up over the islands; and, at last, the 
re salt § mighty winter, the hand of the Great White Death, steals down through 
acific, | the breathless silence of the night. That night lasts six months in the 
onths, J "orth; the very mercury freezes, the spirit thermometer records sixty 
r, sur. } below zero, then seventy, then, perhaps, seventy-four, but after that it gets 
came | demoralized. Moonlight, starlight, the Northern Lights, the snow a starry 
on on | dust as hard as sand, trees splitting with a loud crash like a gunshot, and 

then you see a man come swinging down the trail on the river, rolling, and 
‘enzie, | SWaying to the swish-swish, swish-swish of his snowshoes. He is clad in 
land.” | buckskin and furs, with a bright red sash round his waist, and on his back 
urney | he carries a load, for he bears Her Majesty’s mails: the letters that come 
om a} but once in a winter—the letters which come from Home. 

That is the way of the carrier, or perhaps he comes, witha tinkle 
est of | Of joyous bells on seven husky dogs, rolling along on snowshoes beside his 
tribes § C2'tiole. 
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Forty miles a day goes 
the Mounted Police 
patrol down the Yukon, 
they patrol from detach- 
ment to detachment 
from the coast to the ~ - 9 pm— 

Klondike. You never ie Aer — yy y 
can get away from the hd Sy 0 
Mounted Police, that 

cavalry of ponies and 

canoes, of dog-trains and 

snowshoes, of waggons 

and sleighs. Their 

business in the North is 

to succour people in 

danger, to help travellers, 

collect revenues, carry 

mails, convoy specie, 

deal swift, terrible justice A miner's cabin. 
on the wrong-doer. 

There are now two hundred «nd fifty men in the Yukon district, the 
officers entrusted with almost unlimited power; the constable with a larger 
scope of authority than even the terrible Third Section of the Russian police. 
This, if you please, in the most democratic community on earth ; but, so 
far from being detested or despised, the trooper is a universal favourite, 
welcome in every log cabin and greatly desired as a guest. Canada is 
certainly the wildest country in the world, but the Canadian frontier life 
differs from everything of the kind on record, in that throughout the whole 
area of the Forest and the Plains no man ever carries a weapon for self- 
defence. It is quite enough for the Mounted Police to carry revolvers, and 
Dawson City, the vortex of the gold fever, is as peaceful as an English 
country village. 

Everybody is informed that blizzards are dangerous because the snow- 
dust flies in clouds before the wind; but who should know, who has not felt 
the great dry cold, how, bearded and maned with ice, one breathes the 
delicious, intoxicating air, every vein tingling to the racing blood, the brain 
clear with a new vigour, the nerve keen with delight. There is the perfect 
happiness of perfect health which never reaches the people who live in 
cities. _ 

I have spoken of Klondike travel by the rivers, Klondike travel over the 
long, white snows, and yet there is still another of Klondike travel—the 
muddy way of the trails. The way of the endless paths through the forest, 
the way of the Dalton trail, no longer than England; the way of the 
Ashcroft trail, eleven hundred miles from the railway to the source of the 
Yukon, which is still six hundred miles from Dawson City ; the way of the 
Edmonton trail, which is a myth in unexplored country, and would be 
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fifteen hundred miles long from point to point if it really existed. These 
are the routes of the pack trains along a string of mud-holes walled by 
inpenetrable bush. The pack train is like a ship in the midst of the sea, 
making its lonely voyage, faring long distances with cargo from some base 
of supplies. 

It is doubtful whether the day’s work of a pack outfit has ever been 
described in an English journal, for the subject is remote, and only an 
ctual packer is competent to tell the story. Take, then, a typical pack 
train with an American owner, a Mexican cargador or master, a crew of 
four packers, white and half-breed, one of whom serves as horse-wrangler 
with charge of the herd, a negro cook, fifty mules or horses, carrying say 
forty riggings (sets of harness), and a total cargo of three to five tons of 
provisions for the Klondike. 

The camp is astir at three o’clock, the horse-wrangler and all hands 
probably out searching for the horses through thick jungle in utter darkness. 
The horses have fed on bush grass until midnight, slept an hour or two, and 
ire now travelling three miles an hour in hope of never seeing the face of 
man again. Captured after a search of hours, which may extend to days, 
the herd is driven home to camp. As the animals are still half-wild, a 
‘‘corrall ’’ or enclosure has been thrown up overnight, in which now, after 
breakfast, with gentle stealth the cargador and his crew proceed to catch 
each animal separately. The scene is apt to become as wild and exciting 
as a circus on fire. Ultimately, the horses are all tied up with hackamores 
(or headstalis) and head-ropes. The cargo lies cpposite the camp-fire in a 
long heap under canvas covers, while round it in a crescent stand the forty 
piles of harness, the ‘“‘ riggings."” Each horse in turn is led up to its 

















A mining town. 
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rigging by the cargador 

and his. off man. The off 

man blinds the horse 

with a handkerchief, 

while the cargador ex- 

amines its back for sores, 

then slips on the sweat 

pad, a piece of canvas. 

Next, he puts on the 

thick blanket, and on 

this the corona, a little 

piece of carpet. On 

this comes the main 

rigging, the apparejo (pro- 

nounced apparaho), a 

massive pair of square 

leather bags, ribbed with 

willow twigs and stuffed 

full of swamp hay, 

Loading a pack-horse. altered now to ensure 

it from further galling 

some tender spot under the withers. On the top is laid the sovran 

helmo, a piece of canvas stiffened at each end with a stick, and the 

whole is made fast by passing around the horse a broad canvas cincha 

or girth, which is hauled taut—very taut, by means of a leather thong 

gliding on two rings, with a purchase like the very grip of death. 

It is called the ‘‘dead immortal sinch.” The animal groans fervently 

at this stage of its sorrows. Now comes the sling-rope, which is 

made into a basket hitch to receive the near and off loads of sacks 

or cases weighted to the strength of the horse, and each lashed up 

already with a wonderful double purchase knot. Over the whole is 

now thrown a large canvas cover. But, as to the “diamond hitch”’ 

which is finally used to rope horse, rigging, and cargo into one com- 

pact parcel, there is no need to describe that. No sailor could 

explain it, and the knowledge of how to “throw” it is a profession 

paid at skilled labour rates. The process is complete at last, and 

will have to be repeated, perhaps four or five times in course of the day, if 
the animal bucks or tangles itself in the bush to spite mankind. 

When the loading is all finished each man saddles his horse, the owner 
goes on ahead to scout for the next night camp-ground, the cook mounts 
and leads off the bell mare which carries his *‘ kitchen boxes,” the pack 
animals fall in, single file, led away by the jangling bell, the packers drive 
bunches of half a dozen, leading the most refractory horses, one man 
lingers to make the camp search, while the cargador superintends the whole 
performance. So begins the day’s march at a walk, a score of weary 
miles all hills and mud-holes, with perhaps a river in the way which will 
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require the building of a raft to float the cargo. It takes a day for a pack 
train to negotiate a river. All through the long hours the packers are 
incessantly at work, screaming objurgations if a horse dares give so much 
as a look towards the bush grass, driving an animal out of a mud-hole where 
it has laid down meek, but determined to drown, reloading cargo after 
every debauch of every wretched pack beast. There is no halt for dinner. 
Sooner or later the Owner, the Boss, appears ahead by the trail side 
announcing some opening in the bush as big as a ball-room. Then the 
cook leads the bell mare to where the Boss has lit the fire, and they two 
unload the bell mare. For the next hour or so the pack team keeps 
straggling home in small sections, the Cargador last of all with a mare 
called Jones obviously dying. He is afoot, his saddle horse bearing Jones’s 
road, and he says things in Spanish, French, and American, which would 
shock even Wormwood Scrubbs. The sun is setting, the horses are out in 
the bush getting lost for ever, supper is served—tea, fresh bread hot from 
the frying pan, bacon, beans—and tobacco. The stars are lighting in the 
rose glow of the dusk, each man gets up from his place by the fire, rigs his 
own little sail house over his saddle and bedding, crawls in, pulls the hole 
in after him, and is seen no more. There, that is the way of the pack 
train, of the forest ship with its crew of sailor - cowboys, wildly 
picturesque in dress, in bearing, and especially in language. These are the 
aristocracy of the great trail, the men who can hunt, break, load and 
drive a wild horse; but 
there are thousands of 
other people on the trail 
with outfits of two or 
three men and half a 
dozen weary, sore-backed 
horses. Here are cow- 
boys, splendidly armed 
and mounted, driving 
beef cattle, gigantic 
miners from Australia, 
Nova Scotia, and the 
Alleghanies, Western 
prospectors, Eastern ten- 
derfeet, English gentle- 
men, niggers, Jews, 
assorted heathen, all 
bound for the golden 
city on the Yukon, and 
most of them never 
destined to get there. 

This gigantic migra- 
tion—the movement of no Cedar tree, fifty feet in circumference 
less than eleven armies of Stanley Park, Vancouver. 
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men upon Dawson City—will be remembered mainly as an awful tragedy. 
The Edmonton and Copper River routes were actually unexplored for 
hundreds of miles; the Ashcroft overland route has proved absolutely 
impracticable for any large number of men; the White Mountain passes 
have only been conquered at a cost of hundreds of lives; horrible catas- 
trophes without number have enhanced the old time terrors of the Upper 
Lewes ; while everywhere hunger, scurvy, and freezing have claimed the 
weaker men and disabled the strong. But to death by drowning, starving, 
freezing, and disease, death by avalanche and in the crevasses of stupendous 
glaciers, and death by the burning or foundering of coffin ships, must be 
added the unspeakable disgrace of the frontier towns under United States 
jurisdiction. There the civic corporations were gangs of desperadoes, the 
authorities were such gentlemen as Swiftwater Bill and Soapy Smith, the 
United States officials were bribed confederates, the common episodes of 
the streets were swindling, robbery,and murder. An ordinary war is waged 
at a trifling loss of life compared with the rush to the Klondike. And 
added to the whole mortality is the fact that not ten per cent. of the 
hundred thousand Argonauts escape being entirely ruined. 

On crowded trail and roaring stream, with tramp of horses and the 
sound of oars, men seek the uttermost fastnesses of the world. The camp 
fire calls with its welcome of flaming light, axes ring in the woods, the 
water runs milk white from the miner’s sluice. The mighty Frontier, 
savage, beautiful, wonderful, with gifts of glowing health and fierce delight 
of life, her atmosphere of gorgeous romance and alluring incentive of 
danger, calls men from street and ferm, to leave behind them mothers, 
children, wives. The Frontier calls and the world is all forgotten, for the 
love of the Frontier passeth the love of women. 
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BY G. S. STREET. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MALCOLM PATTERSON. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE HAMPER. 


NDER all her trials, only twice or thrice have I known Mrs. 
Bantock fail to retain complete control of her naturally spirited, 
but patiently schooled temper; only once have I known her 
administer a physical rebuke. It is a bitter memory of my life 

that of this unique event I myself was the unhappy cause. 

In spite of Mrs. Bantock’s beautifully robust appearance, she has told 
me that she does not enjoy absolutely perfect health. She has to be 
extremely careful. It is imperative that she should have nine hours sleep 
and a certain amount of gentle exercise every day. And, above all, her 
doctor insists that it is absolutely necessary for her to have a generous and 
nourishing diet. She is indifferent to material things (as one would expect 
from her lofty principles and spiritual nature), and she does not care what 
she eats, but her doctor gives emphatic orders that her food must be 
elaborate, to°‘tempt her appetite, and perfectly cooked, and that she must 
take it at strictly regular hours. | Her tea and toast at half-past eight, her 
substantial breakfast at nine, her sandwiches at twelve, her lunch of several 
courses at two, her tea with something solid at five, her dinner (one of the 
very best in London) at a quarter to eight, and her light and wholesome 
supper at eleven, are all part of a carefully thought-out and rigorous treat- 
ment. As a consequence, meals are a solemn occasion in the Bantock 
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family, and theirs is the most punctual house I know. Mrs. Bantock does 
not mind anticipating the due time of a meal, as when she has to dine earlier 
than usual to go to the theatre, but to have one later than usual is injurious 
and even dangerous to her system. _So far as it is possible, again, she has 
to avoid dining, or even lunching, at houses where it is not certain the food 
will be unexceptionable. All this, as she assures me, is a great nuisance to 
her; she hates to be troubled with such trifles, and would be thankful 
enough for a crust and a glass of water. The doctor, however, is adamant 
on the subject. I have to make this matter clear, that the gravity of the 
lamentable event I am going to record may be properly appreciated. 

The Bantocks took a house in Scotlaud one summer, and hospitably 
asked me to stay a fortnight with them. At that time Ethel Bantock had a 
fancy to learn Latin, and I was glad to be of some assistance to her in the 
task. Well, one morning, I was looking over an exercise she had written, 
the other men being out fishing, when Mrs. Bantock entered the library. 
She said she had just remembered a promise to go and lunch with Mrs. 
Dunlop, a neighbour, and Ethel was to come with her. Ethel begged to be 
excused ; she had a headache, and disliked Mrs. Dunlop. Mrs. Bantock 
said somebody must go; she hated driving alone, and besides, the coachman 
being the only available man-servant, somebody must go to open gates. 
Ethel suggested that I should go, and finally I had the honour to be chosen. 

Now, the Dunlops’ place was a two hours’ drive away, over a sparsely 
inhabited and rather desolate country. Something had happened to the 
open carriage, and, the day being extremely hot, we went in a one-horse 
wagonette, since the brougham was too stuffy. There were three of us, Mrs. 
Bantock, the coachman, and I. We started about twelve o’clock, and all 
went well for half the distance. Mrs. Bantock had taken a novel to read, 
but the road was too rough, and she occasionally spoke to me: she was in a 
cheerful mood, and I enjoyed the drive very much. But when we had gone 
for about an hour, the horse fell suddenly lame—dead lame, and could not 
go on. Mrs. Bantock rated the coachman soundly, as he deserved, and 
enquired what was to be done. The coachman was of opinion that the horse 
could not drag the load, even at a walk, without injury to itself, and it was 
a valuable animal. Then, gradually, the whole horror of the situation came 
upon us. It was a desolate country, as I have said. There was not a house 
anywhere near. It was one o’clock. For Mrs. Bantock to walk seven or 
eight miles on a hot day was out of the question. But before the coachman 
or I could go back to the house, or on to the Dunlops’, procure a fresh con- 
veyance,-bring it back, and Mrs. Bantock could be brought finally to one or 
the other house, it would be nearly four o’clock, half-past three at the 
earliest, even if she were to walk until she was met. And the doctor had 
ordered her—the idea of ordering Mrs. Bantock seems a paradox, almost 
indecent, but it is the usual phrase—never, on any account, to lunch 
a minute later than two o’clock! Mrs. Bantock and I looked at one 


another: blank impotence was on our faces. 
“We shall starve!” said Mrs. Bantock. It was characteristic of her 
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kindly nature that she included me in the visitation, though, in fact, my 
anxiety was entirely on her account. The tragic sentence fell passionately 
on the air; I had no reply. 
The coachman suggested that the best course would be for him to lead 
the horse and the wagonette back to the house, and return as quickly as 
possible with the pony-chaise. I think he was glad to go; Mrs. Bantock 
had rebuked him with some severity. So he went, with orders that lunch 
was to be kept, and I remained in attendance on his mistress. It is remark- 
ible that she wasted no idle words in lamentation or regret ; with a face of 
alm, though bitter resolution she walked, her novel in her hand, to the little 
wood which was beside the road. Fortunately, the root of a tree made a 
natural seat on which, with the help of the carriage rug, it was found 
possible to make her tolerably comfortable. I sat on the ground at her 
feet, and watched the wagonette till it had passed out of sight down the hill. 
She began to readinsilence. _I felt very awkward, I confess ; consolation 
was impossible, and I could think of nothing to say. But presently an idea 
occurred to me, one of those flashes which light a gloomy situation as the 


lightning a murky land- 
scape. I remembered 
that from the road, some 
two miles back, I had 
seen a prosperous-looking 
farm house. Surely it 
would be _ possible to 
procure some food there! 
At once I mentioned the 
idea to Mrs. Bantock. 
Her equanimity had been 
greatly tried, and she 
seemed to be angry with 
me for not having thought 
of it before—I know it 
was a very stupid lapse 
on my part. However— 
“Go at once,” she said ; 
“bring any thing they’ve 
got that’s eatable. Make 
haste!”’ And then, with 
the thoughtfulness for 
others which never 
deserts her, she added: 
“I’m so glad you'll get 
some lunch after all.” 
Not a thought for her- 
self! 
I started at a_ brisk any tent conn. 
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walk, and she called after me, ‘‘ Hurry !” in that authoritative tone which 
no wise person ever resists. I broke into a run down the hill. It was 
a very hot day, the sun was quite malignant, but, in my zeal, I think I 
must have done those two miles and a half in half an hour. I arrived 
at the farm, fatigued, and in a disgusting state of heat, and, after some 
difficulty with a couple of sheep dogs, succeeded in knocking at the door. 
Fortunately, the farmer’s wife was at home, and proved herself a kind 
and sympathetic person. She was well provided with food. There 
was a cold chicken in the house, and of this she made some pleasant-looking 
sandwiches ; she added two hard boiled eggs, some cut bread and butter, 
and some short-bread. So far, excellent. | The question of drink raised a 
difficulty, however. The doctor, I knew, had ordered Mrs. Bantock to 
drink champagne at lunch, but, of course, that could not be had. The 
farmer’s wife had milk, beer, and whiskey—that was all. Finally, I decided 
to take a bottle of milk and some whiskey and water in abottle—the latter in 
case Mrs. Bantock, after the trouble she had gone, and was going, through, 
might wish for a stimulant, even of that coarse kind, in the absence of any 
other. The bottles were packed on the top of the food in a little hamper, 
which was carefully tied with string, and, with an injunction from the 
farmer’s wife to handle it with caution, I set out on my return journey. 

It was not an agreeable journey. The sun, as I have said, was blazing, 
the road was dusty and chiefly up hill, the hamper was heavy and extremely 
awkward to carry. I was stimulated by the thought that, if I made great 
haste, Mrs. Bantock might yet have some lunch not long after her usual 
time, so I made what haste I could, running whenever there was an interval 
of down-hill, but I confess that, in my weakness, I almost cursed the day that 
Iwas born. For one moment, I was tempted to think that the trial was 
mine rather than Mrs. Bantock’s, but I remembered, in shame, the greater 
delicacy of her frame and the danger to her system, and hurried on. 
Presently, I entertained the idiotic idea that I might make a short cut 
across country, and diverged from the road. Three misadventures punished 
the folly. The first was unimportant—a mere scare from another couple of 
sheep dogs. The other two were more serious, and, indeed, one or both of 
them must have caused the horrible catastrophe to which my narrative is 
hurrying. I had to scale a low stone wall; I balanced the hamper on the 
top, but, as Iswung over, my foot caught it, and it rolled with me to the 
ground. Further on, I had to jump a stream; I slipped on the further side, 
and fell headlong, the hamper striking against a stone. Breathlessly, | 
picked it up, and hurried on. I panted, I stumbled, but on, on I hurried, J 
regained the road, and felt with joy I must be near the goal. 

At length, covered with mud and dust and perspiration, I reached the 
brow of the hill, and was refreshed by the sight of Mrs. Bantock, leaning 
back against the tree and reading her novel; she looked very cool and 
comfortable. When she saw me, she took off her gloves in preparation for the 
lunch, and graciously came a step or two to meet me. At first, she rebuked 
my slowness, but her vein of humour never deserts her, even in the keenest 
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trial, and when she saw my dreadful state, flushed, fiery-red as I was, and 
with my knickerbockers and stockings a mass of oozy mud from the stream, 
she laughed heartily and good-humouredly at my plight. She asked me 
what I had got, and when I told her, ‘‘Oh, come,” she said, “ that’s 
capital!” and, again not thinking of herself, she added: ‘‘I’m so glad—I 
was afraid you'd feel the want of lunch—you’re a splendid forager!” 
Gratified by the compliment, I placed the hamper on the root of the tree, 
undid the string, and opened the lid. 

I can hardly bear to tell you what I saw. So long as I live, waking or 
sleeping, it will haunt me. Both bottles were broken ; sandwiches, eggs, 
bread and butter, short-bread, everything was saturated with milk and 
whiskey-and-water. There was a terrible silence. I did not dare to look 
Mrs. Bantock in the face ; nervously I watched her action as she took upa 
sandwich, looked at it, smelt it, and threw it back in the basket. She did 
not speak, but in a moment I had received the severest slap on the face and 
ear that I remember. 

What isa slap on the face? It is nothing, and surely an offender 
should be glad if he may—by so quickly ended a punishment—so purge his 
offence. Besides, it argued some intimacy between us. I am sure Mrs. 
Bantock would not have slapped me if she had not regarded me as a friend. 
But, for a second, my only idea was the pain; it hurt very much. The 
remembrance flashed through my brain that Mrs. Bantock, as a girl, had 
done gymnastics ; her arm was strong; she wore many rings, and they, in 
particular, hurt me. We stood in silence another moment. I took a fleeting 
glance at Mrs. Bantock; she was slightly flushed, and was looking again into 
the hamper. The tension was terrible; I almost wished that she would 
slap me again to break it. 

Presently she spoke: ‘If it had only been the milk! I think I could 
have eaten them. But whiskey—didn’t you know that I loathe whiskey ? I 
suppose you brought it for yourself.” The reproach was a little cruel and 
unmerited, but I did not dare to reply to it. Istammered apologies for my 
carelessness. Mrs. Bantock did not reply to them, but presently, with an 
effort of which few men and women would have been capable, she recovered 
her philosophic calm. ‘‘ Take that thing away,” she said. _I removed the 
hamper, and she sat down on the root again, and resumed her novel. It 
was wonderful to see such resignation. 

But I was horribly nervous. I did not dare to speak; I did not know 
what to do. I stood foolishly, and soon she looked up and said: “‘ You may 
as well sit down.” It was a kind thought; I sat down on the grass. At 
that time I would have given the world for something to distract my 
thoughts ; a popular novel would have been a priceless boon. Time passed 
on leaden feet. At length, after what seemed a year, the pony-chaise 
arrived, and Mrs. Bantock rose, still in silence. There was room only for 
two in it, and the coachman was wanted to look after the lame horse at the 
house. So I had to walk, Mrs. Bantock kindly expressing regret at the 
circumstance. I left the hamper—cursing it, I am afraid, in my heart—at 
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the farm on the way, and reached the house about five o’clock, footsore, and 
with a heart most sore as well; I did not know if I was still in disgrace. 

On this point, my friend, with her angelic kindness, soon relieved me. 
I ate some cold meat in the dining-room, and, too sad to go into the drawing- 
room where I heard voices, I went to the deserted library, and sat with my 
face buried in my hands. Presently, some one entered ; I looked up, and 
Mrs. Bantock stood before me, smiling a sweet smile of forgiveness. Her 
first words were kind and reassuring. ‘I’m afraid you must be dreadfully 
tired after your walk,” she said. I said it was nothing, and renewed my 
apologies about the hamper. So entirely had she overcome her just resent- 
ment that she laughed. ‘‘ Of course,” she said, “‘I was in fun when I 
pretended to be angry.” With such admirable tact she spared my feelings, 
and never once did she allude to the hamper again. Hers is the goodness 
which not only forgives, but forgets. 





MR. JAMES JEWITT AT BEDFORD COTTAGE. 


WENTY years ago, James Jewitt started his career as a trainer of 
race-horses, and his patron and friend was at that time, and still 
is, Captain Machell. In those days, steeplechasing was the gallant 
Captain’s hobby, but it was for other patrons that the stable pro- 

duced two Grand National winners in Royal and Seaman. In 1876, the 
year Regal won, Jewitt rode the favourite, Chandos, who was unlucky and 
broke down in the race. In 1882, another triumph awaited the stable; this 
was the victory of Seaman who was ridden by his owner, Lord Manners. 
The training establishment during that time was at Kentford, four miles 
from Newmarket, and among the patrons were Messrs. J. B. Leigh and 
C. J. Blake. The circle became enlarged by the marriage of Mr. Jewitt some 
fifteen years ago, and, in 1889, Mr. H. McCalmont became a patron. A 
move was now made to Bedford Cottage, Newmarket, where the owners 
and trainer formed a very happy family. Every joy and success, good 
fortune and misfortune, was shared by Mr. Jewitt and his faithful friends ; 
the good luck of the one brought as much satisfaction to the other, and the 
one to whom Fate offered the cold shoulder received the keen sympathy 
of the others. Harmony and unity of purpose reigned uninterruptedly 
in the select little circle at Bedford Cottage, and Mr. Jewitt should 
well feel proud of the appreciation he can boast of from his admiring 
patrons. 

A perfect judge of horseflesh, and possessing the power of exercising the 
keenest foresight in matters of great moment, the famous trainer, in 
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addition to these virtues, exhibits a manner so retined and so full of tact 
that, in combination with his wide-world experience, he can present himself 
to the world as a pattern which others of his calling would do well to copy. 

And now, alas! like a thief in the night, an illness has come upon him 
and has robbed him of his strength. Those limbs, made strong by the 
glorious breath of the Downs, have become weak, and that physical fitness 
which men in the prime of life think it good to have lived for has now 
become obscured. The cheery voice has now become dulled, and the face, 
though calm in its content, has struggled to cast aside the firm grip of 
sickness. The master of Bedford Cottage, who loved his profession, has 
proclaimed to the sporting world his inability to pursue it, and owners, 
trainers, racehorses, and racecourses will be the poorer by a good deal. The 
greatest wrench of all is the breaking up of the happy family at home and 
the passing away of great friends. Captain Machell, after earnest but vain 
entreaties to Mr. Jewitt to continue his work, has been compelled to with- 
draw some of his horses, and likewise Mr. McCalmont. The stables will in 
all probability change hands, and courtyard and paddock will resound with 
strange voices directed by a new master. The successor of these stables 
should certainly be a matter of election ; the candidates should be put to 
the popular vote, in order 
that the residents of New- 
market might feel sure that 
the high pinnacle of fame 
which Bedford Cottage has 
reached should in no way 
degenerate. 

Mr. Jewitt, in his illness, 
has one friend who will 
never leave him—his wife. 
In her, he has a devoted 
nurse and a loving com- 
panion, also a woman who 
is a ray of glad sunshine 
wherever she goes. Her 
presence in the sick room 
possesses more cure than 
the highly-tested skill of 
physicians and _ trained 
nurses, and it is through 
her happy disposition that 
the patient has no cares. 
Mrs. Jewitt has five 
children, and affords a 
delightful picture of a 
young English matron. In 
each of these children are Mr. James Jewitt and his youngest son 
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all her ambitions stored, 

and proud is she of her 

two eldest sons, Jack 

and Bobby. Jack, the 

eldest, is the godson 

of Captain Machell, 

and has entered 

upon his first term 

at Rugby. He 

does not appear to 

inherit the great love 

of horses so much 

as Bobby, and the 

second son has arranged 

to follow his father’s 

calling. If natural 

talent goes for any- 

thing, then Bobby has 

already made his mark. 

A horse once seen he 

never forgets, and this 

faculty he had developed 

as soon as his lips could 

form themselves to say 

“boo.” History relates 

how, one morning on the 

Heath, he was out riding escorted 

by his father when the pair 

came across a group of famous 

horses, which included Isinglass and 

Suspender. The name of each horse 

was casually mentioned, and the group was eventually transferred to 

canvas. The boy was taken to see the picture which was barely finished, 

and, of his own accord, named the horses which his father had so in- 

cidentally told him. It is needless to add that the artist, Mr. G. D. 
Giles, had not then inscribed the names of his chosen group. 

That Mrs. Jewitt is a woman of much taste can be seen by the sur- 
roundings in which she lives. The rooms do not overflow with that 
prodigality. of horse-flesh which the homes of famous trainers generally 
boast of; and in the drawing-room of Bedford Cottage, I doubt if there 
is a single picture of the racehorse. Engravings and landscapes by well- 
known artists take their place, and the room, with its china and 
draperies, is full of charm. Again, in the study, more engravings appear, 
and only here and there is the inevitable racer. The dining-room, how- 
ever, is always memorable for an oil-painting of Isinglass with T. Loates 
riding, and on the sideboard stands a trophy which at once attracts, 


Mrs. Jewitt and her two eldest sons. 
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to wit, the Steward’s Cup. Mr. Jewitt, only this year, won the prize with 
Altesse, a game little mare which, though fancied by her owner, was not 
trusted by the racing public. In the hands of M. Cannon, who is in 
great demand for the stables, she started at the remunerative odds of 10 
to 1 and, from start to finish, won the race outright. 

The entrance of the house is noticeable for its cosy hall, where a picture 
of Mr. Jewitt’s youngest son and great pet, Derry, hangs conspicuously. 
In the front of the house is an acre or more of beautifully-kept lawn, and 
immediately adjoining this are the stables. Architecturally speaking, they 
can claim little that is striking, except, perhaps, a majestic tower, 
and from this all the water for the stables is filtered by steam and pumped ; 
beyond this, the area is decidedly limited and the courtyards can boast of 
nothing as to size. Yet the space devoted to them is made the most of. The 
boxes are of a spacious width and length, and the stalls are quite excellent ; 
in fact, a racehorse could hardly find more comfortable quarters. The 
greatest horse which has been trained here is Isinglass, who is now at 
the stud at Cheveley Park, the Newmarket residence of Mr. McCalmont. 
I cannot do better than quote Mr. Alfred Watson’s summary of this great 
horse in his admirable book, ‘“‘ The Turf.” He says :— 

‘Whilst La Fléche and Orme were running their three-year-old races, 
a two-year-old, named Isinglass, was gradually making a reputation which 
was somewhat grudgingly accorded him. Race-goers were curiously slow 


Isinglass—to-day. 
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to recognise the merit of Isinglass, 
who, however, did everything that was 
asked of him as a two-year-old. He 
was one of those horses of which it 
is said that they would ‘make a race 
with a donkey’; he accomplished 
what was necessary, but wasted no ex- 
ertion. That index of public opinion, 
the ring, continually showed that Isin- 
glass was not properly appreciated ; 
however, he won the New Stakes, at 
Ascot, and went into winter quarters 
with an unbeaten certificate. Next year 
he came out for the Two Thousand 
Guineas, which he won easily enough ; 
he won the Derby, the St. Leger, 
and, again, throughout the season, 
did everything he was asked to do. 
Mr. H. McCalmont, owner of Isinglass. . That he could beat Ladas in the Prince 
of Wales’ Stakes at the Newmarket 
July meeting was, next year, deemed incredible by the supporters of Lord 
Rosebery’s colt, but there was no sort of doubt about the result when it 
came to racing, and, in fact, Isinglass only once met with defeat—in the 
Lancashire Plate, when he failed“to give the weight to Raeburn ; this, 
however, doubtless being because he was a horse who hated to make his 
own running, and his little jockey, T. Loates, could not persuade him to 
go on in front. It is no disparagement to Loates, in the face of the colt’s 
succession of victories, in which that jockey always rode him, to say that 
a longer-legged horseman would have shown off Isinglass to much better 
advantage than he was able to do. The result of his career, which ended 
in a victory in the Ascot Cup, was that Isinglass won in stakes the largest 
sum ever gained by a single horse, £57,195, the produce of eleven victories 
in the twelve races in which he took part. Details are here tabulated :— 
£ 
1892. Two-Year-Old Plate eh ines ie 196 
- New Stakes, Ascot sia site = 2,006 
»» | Middle Park Plate a - _ 2,375 
1893. Newmarket Stakes se a ios 33795 
», - Two Thousand Guineas ... re oe 4,250 
" The Derby ... ie a vie oan 5,525 
" The St. Leger ae as ‘a a 5,300 
1894. Prince of Wales’ Stakes ... ses sp 10,911 
- Eclipse Stakes _ - set i 9,285 
», Jockey Club Stakes _ = re 11,302 
1895. Gold Cub, Ascot ... an ” pee 2,250 


£57,195” 
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Till quite lately, Portmarnock was the proud possessor of the box 
formerly inhabited by Isinglass, but since the withdrawal of Captain 
Machell’s horses, the son of Gallinule and Sleeping Beauty has been 
transferred to Mr. W. T. Robinson’s care at Foxhill. In another spacious 
box Knight of the Thistle reigns, but this classic horse has been a sore 
disappointment. The last race he won was the Royal Hunt Cup, 1897, 
but in 1898 he sadly diminished his reputation. Five times did the 
unworthy Knight carry Cannon, but that jockey always found him lacking. 
It would have been interesting to have discovered whether the American 
jockey, Sloan, by his whispering ways, would have changed the result. 

The majority of horses in training are yearlings, and here and there a 
few two-year-olds, which are the property of Mr. McCalmont. The yearlings 
can all point to Isinglass as their sire, and it is safe to prophesy they will 
be heard of again. They excel in good looks, and it is much to be regretted 
that a filly by Isinglass and Glare should have had the misfortune to lose its 
left eye from the kick of its dam. Curiously enough, the name of this 
little creature is Glass Eye. 

Altesse was not to be seen, Mr. Jewitt having sold her, but others of the 
flesh, viz., Leggan Hall, Amphitheatre, and Templecombe, were among 
those exercising in the paddock. 

A couple of great horses of the past, Seabreeze and Ravensbury, are 
worthy of men- ; 
tion. The Duke 
of Portland’s 
Ayrshire suc- 
cumbed to Sea- 
breeze, whilst 
Ravensbury, 
purchasefl_ late 
in his racing 
career by Cap- 
tain Machell, ran 
second to = Isin- 
glass in the 
Two Thousand 
Guineas, the 
Derby, and St. 

Leger. To quote 
Mr. Watson, “It 
was very bad 
luck for Mr. C. 
D. Rose, the 
owner of Ra- 
vensbury, _ that 
his colt should 
have been born Knight of the Thistle. 
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are various buildings: 


in the same year as Mr. McCalmont’s 
well-nigh invincible animal, as Ra- 
vensbury was constantly meeting him, 
and invariably running second or 
third. Supposing that Isinglass had 
been out of the way, that his dam 
had not been bought for the nine- 
teen sovereigns given for her, and 
that Isinglass had never been born, 
Ravensbury would have made a great 
name for himself.” Humewood, 
winner of the Caesarewitch, and 
Kilwarlin, who won the St. Leger, 
were also among the early triumphs. 

A special portion of the stables 
is reserved for the trainer’s hacks, and 
there is one which the residents of 
Newmarket know as the Black Jack. 
This quadruped is a univeral favourite 
and his master is his best friend. 
Photographs of the pair are con- 
stantly being produced, and the animal 


lacks nothing of the pleasures which a favourite, be he man or animal, 
Across the yard 
the first of 








interest is the Grinding House, and 
it is through this department that all 
the corn and oats, &c., pass ere 
they are stored away and by degrees 
got ready for use. On the same side is 
the weighing room, where the lads in 
the event of an important trial first 
weigh out, and, close by, two very 
elaborate harness rooms meet the 
eye. In quick rotation follow the 
drying room, the lads’ bedrooms, and 
the quarters of the head-men. Away 
to the right is situated the paddock 
and here several tiny lads are seen 
astride some yearlings of various tem- 
peraments. Newmarket is alive with 
these striplings, and a busy morning on 
the Heath will convince casual visitors 
that their numbers are legion. Their 
weight is hardly determined by stones 
when they first find themselves on a 








J. Dalton. 
The light-weight jockey of Bedford Cottage. 
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horse, and it is better to state the number of pounds; it sounds more 
natural. A season or two later finds them little changed, except that 
their features have become sharpened, their eyes more alert, and their 
limbs more firm with muscular hardness. A few seasons more, say 
two or three, and they have reached the age when trainers are on the 
watch, when owners want a capable light weight, and when the small 
circle of jockeys sees a fresh face among them. How many, we may 
well ask, of all that great army of small, very small, stable lads really 
join the select band of recognised jockeys? One in a thousand and 
no more. It is only one ina thousand who can show judgment in pace, 
and wha can manage by strong arms the erratic temper of nervous race- 
horses. To nurse these finely-bred animals at tediously delayed starts, to 
follow the elaborate instructions of patron and trainer, and to compete 
against trained and seasoned riders, are but a few of the difficulties to be 
battled with by young apprentices. To those who can show the greatest 
patience and the greatest skill immediate success is waiting. 

In the Bedford Cottage stables, J. Dalton is the light-weight jockey, and, 
blessed with a strong arm and a good head, he should soon prove himself 
invaluable. That he is quite a clever light-weight is fully recognised ; that 
his time has not yet come is unfortunate. The complaint of the present 
day owner is the paucity of these smart light-weights, and they are right. 
But here is one sadly overlooked, and the patron who finds out the lad’s 
value will be glad indeed. Possessed of a bracing nerve and a determination 
to succeed, little Dalton will soon prove himself worthy of his calling. His 
chance is still before him, and there is no reason for despair. Whén it does 
arrive—unexpectedly probably—it will be seized greedily, so greedily that 
even the most subtle will not snatch it from its jealous guardian. 

Visits to racing stables, like all other good things, have an end, and it 
3K 
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Ravensbury in training. 


was a pleasure to have seen the home of the trainer of Isinglass. It was 
melancholy, however, to ponder over the illness of that great horseman, and 
the disruption of the happy family. It was sad to think that the fame of 
success had reached its end. 


AUTHOR’s NOTE.—Since the above was written, Captain Beatty, the well-known 
gentleman rider, has taken over Mr. Jewitt’s establishment. The whole is under Captain 
Machell’s supervision, and, together with Mr. McCalmont, the two patrons are keeping on 
their horses as before. 
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TOLLIT’S MISFORTUNE. 


BY OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
ILLUSTRATED BY J. SCHONBERG, DUDLEY HARDY, AND S. H. SIME. 
ParT I. 


ALWAYS thought Tollit was a fool about women, but I was not sure 
of it till he told me he was going to marry her. 
He had shown me her photograph andI had liked it, only she 
was far too pretty for Tollit. . 

Tollit is the sort of man who should marry a sensible girl, between plain 
and pretty, a girl with more than a common share of every-day common 
sense, with a keen eye to economy and a moderate appetite. 

You will know presently why I make a point of a moderate appetite, 
and I shall not have got very far on in this story without letting the reason 
appear plainly. 

Tollit is a great artist—at least, ali his friends think so, and he himself 
has never been heard to deny it. The public, however, have not yet woke 
up to the fact : his pictures are yearly sent back unhung from the exhibitions, 
and his work and his name are of no interest at all to the great West-end 
dealers. 

We all give advice to Tollit, for he always asks for it, and it is pro- 
verbially a pleasant thing to give away. He says :— 

** Now, my dear fellow, what do you think? I want to be guided 
this matter entirely by what you say.” 

This he says to all of us separately, or to all of us collectively, if we happen 
to be together, but, as he always ends by taking his own way, his confidence 
does not amount to much of a compliment. 

When he was painting his great and successful picture, ‘‘ Wotan’s Fare- 
well to the Warrior Maiden Briinnhild,” the only one which was ever hung 
on the walls of the Academy, and which now hangs on the walls of his 
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bedroom (not to deter visitors to his studio by the sight of an unsold 
master-piece), there were two points which vexed his soul: Should Wotan 
be armed with a sword ora hammer? Five of his friends decided for a 
sword, as the more common and the more heroic weapon for a warrior god, 
one of us (we, his friends, are six in all), the sixth—a common-place person— 
said, ‘‘As Wotan is only saying good-bye to Briinnhild, why should he be 
armed?” 

Tollit smiled. ‘“‘ He is not merely saying good-bye to Briinnhild, and 
you seem to forget that the weapon of Wotan is a hammer, a long-handled 
hammer. I suppose you have heard of Wotan’s hammer ?” 

**Wasn’t it Thor’s?” 

‘“* Thor may have had his hammer, too—probably had. It wasa favourite 
weapon in those old times, but I am thinking of Wotan’s hammer.” 

Wotan, accordingly, appears in the great picture with a hammer. The 
circumstance led to eventual disaster. 

The other question was: Should Briinnhild be represented as of the tall, 
blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, Teutonic type ? 

We all six unanimously said, Yes.” 

Tollit thought not ‘If I make her a beautiful, blue-eyed, Gretchen- 
like girl, with a single plait of golden hair hanging between her shoulders, 
how can I suggest her disobedience and abandonment of Wotan? Con- 
stancy and compliance are the strong points of every girl in the Fatherland 
with fair hair and blue eyes. How, then, can you ask me to introduce so 
monstrous an improbability into my picture as a fair and pretty Briinnhild ?” 

He therefore made Briinnhild a small, dark girl with a hooked nose. 
*“You see, my dear friends,”’ said Tollit, ‘‘we must interpret these old 
world myths into the modern spirit.” 

This notion of the painter’s also led him to abandon the conventional 
flowing garments and to clothe his male and female figures in tight-fitting, 
almost tailor-made, clothes. ‘‘ Then again,” he asked ; ‘‘ why should poets 
and painters place the German Walhalla among mountains? There are 
surely more plains than hills in Germany, and the Walhalla was probably 
pleasantly situated among flat green fields. 

This very original treatment of a great subject led, as I have hinted, 
to signal disaster, for Tollit’s picture had not been exhibited a week before 
there appeared a parody of it in ‘‘ Punch,” entitled, 

“No 451. Afternoon party at the Rectory—sunset effect. Croquet under 
difficulties. By Joseph Tollit.” 

In this very unfair parody, Wotan’s hammer appeared as the newest 
form of mallet in the hands of a prim curate, and the procession of 
weeping war-maidens took the shape of the usual preponderating crowd 
of young ladies in tailor-made dresses which is common at lawn tennis 
parties in the country. 

It was, as I have said, very unfair, but though the picture was ‘“‘ Full of a 
beautiful directness and realism, inspired by a subtle insight, and distinctly 
touched to higher ethical issues,” as all six of us said and repeated whenever 
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we had a chance, the public laughed, the dealers and millionaires would 
not buy, and the picture came back and found its long home in Tollit’s 
bedroom. 

Such is Tollit! A beautiful-souled enthusiast, who requires the advice 
of practical men of the world who wish him well. His genius would 
now be well before the public had he only condescended to listen to his 
friends. 

If he does not accept advice about his picture, is he likely to accept 
it about his wife ? : 

The photograph was handed solemnly from one to the other of us, for 
we had all been invited to brandy and soda and consultation. 

‘She is very beautiful,” I said, without enthusiasm ; “‘ exceedingly and 
wonderfully beautiful.” 

The other five nodded their heads in agreement with me. Tollit 
seemed to detect a slight note of disapproval. 

“* Well,” he asked, ‘‘ anything else ?” 

“« She is certainly an exquisitely lovely woman,” I said, dispassionately— 
the others seemed to wish me to act as their spokesman—‘‘I never saw 
such large, expressive eyes; such perfect features; such a slight but 
exquisitely moulded figure; such a refined and . . . soulful . . .” 

“‘ Soulful is just the word . . ” said Tollit. 

‘‘ Expression... but...” 

“* But what ?” 

‘‘ But isn’t she rather . . . well, rather thin?’’ In point of fact she 
carried attenuation to the point of apparent starvation. 

The five friends.nodded in acquiescence with me. 

Tollit gave an odd, or rather an indirect, answer which puzzled us for a 
moment. 

“‘SKe is the daughter,” he said, ‘‘ of a clergyman.” He added in the 
pause that ensued, ‘‘ Of a curate, and she is youngest of eight daughters.” 

“Ah!” we all six said. 

The future happiness of our dear Tollit seemed to be so involved in the 
affair that I had no hesitation in asking : 

‘‘ Then I presume that the young lady is without any fortune ? ” 

“Do you think I should marry her if she had one ?”’ said Tollit, with - 
a fine indignation that did much honour to his heart and none at all to his 
head. 

‘‘ But,” said I, “‘ I suppose you must have something to live on till you 
make your name and fame. She has no money, you say, and you make 
none. Where is the bread and butter to come from?” 

Tollit smiled. ‘I knew you would come to that,” he said. ‘‘ Well, I'll 
tell you presently. Ask a few more obvious questions first and I’ll try to 
answer them.” 

“Is she as young as she looks?” 

‘“‘ What the devil do you mean by that ?” asked Tollit, tlaring up. 

“Calm yourself, Tollit ; you told me to ask questions. I only meant 
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that the photo- 
graph says nine- 
teen, but pray 
when did the 
sun make that 
statement ? The 
photograph 
might have been 
taken nineteen 
years ago.” 

“It was only 
sent home yes- 
terday, and she 
is nineteen,”’ 
said Tollit, 
quite recovering 
his equanimity. 
** Go on.” 

“Ts she as 
nice and clever 
as she looks?” 

“Nicer and 
cleverer.”’ 

‘‘Forgive me, 
Tollit, for asking 
such a personal question, but are you very much in love?” 

Tollit nodded. ‘‘ Awfully . . . Any more questions? Now, or never 











Wotan's farewell to Brunnhild. 


again.” 

‘“Temper? Is the temper good ?’ 

“Very good. Anything more?” 

“No, nothing. Now that we have eased our minds and asked you every- 
thing we can think of, keep your promise and tell us what you and the 
future Mrs. Tollit mean to live on?’ 

‘“* My art,” said Tollit. 

‘“* Has it bought you bread and butter so far?” I asked, coldly. 

‘* Yes—or rather it has bought me bread—the butter has gone to pay for 
models. Without models a painter cannot stir a step, and models cost the 
eyes in your head. Now I suppose you see.” 

We were silent a moment, and then only half saw. 

‘“* T suppose you mean that Mrs. Tollit will sit for you ?”’ 

Tollit nodded. 

“ But surely you will still have to pay for your models of old men with 
beards, Teutonic warrior gods, witches, archangels, Christian martyrs, 
mediaeval saints, and Byzantine bishops’ —I had glanced along 
the unfinished canvases on the studio walls for materials for this 


catalogue. 
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‘I shall chiefly paint single female figures,” said Tollit lightly, ‘“ and 
Mrs. Tollit will sit for them.” 

There was no logical answer to this absurd argument, and I said no 
more. 

‘‘T have already,” said Tollit, ‘“ roughed her in charcoal as ‘ King 
Cophetua and the Beggar Maid,’ and he showed us a vigorous finished 
sketch in chalk, on brown paper. 

‘“‘ Well done, Tollit!”” we all six said in a breath, for we really loved 
and admired his work. ‘“‘ But where is the King ?” 

‘“‘ King Cophetua is on his throne, where a King ought to be, and where 
some Kings can’t manage to stay—-out of the picture. He is sitting just 
about where you are standing, and admiring the Beggar Maid on the lower 
steps of his throne.” 

“ Poor girl!” I said, forgetting for the moment that I was criticising 
the figure of the future Mrs. Tollit ; ‘‘ she looks pretty huugry! One could 
almost count her ribs under those rags.” 

“ Yes,” said Tollit, also forgetting the lover in the artist, ‘it is just the 
right degree of thinness; a little more would be starvation—a little less 
would not move to pity; and I can think already of a dozen other subjects 
where dear Maria’s exquisitely fine lines of angular attenuation will compose 
of themselves into pictures.” 

‘‘ Forgive me, Tollit,” I said, “‘ for asking you one more question which 
I forgot just now. You said that your fiancée had a good temper. Has 
she also a good appetite ?”’ 


Croquet under difficulties 
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‘“* An excellent appetite,” said Tollit, quite pleased at having once more 
to sing the praises of his beloved—‘“a good, young, healthy appetite!” 

We, presently, all took our leave, after congratulations which, for my 
part, as I dwelt on Tollit’s last words, were not unmixed with forebodings. 


ParT II. 


In Bohemia, marriages are simple affairs, without marriage settlements, 
marriage trousseaux, marriage bells, or marriage marches, cakes, speeches, 
or breakfasts, and a week after the ceremony Tollit was hard at work on his 
picture. When I saw it it was a month later, and the painting was already 
in a forward state. Mrs. Tollit had sat day by day for the picture, Tollit 
told me. It was really growing into a grand work. 

“But my dear Tollit,” I said, ‘‘why have you so departed from your 
original sketch? I almost preferred the angular lines in your sketch to 
these rounder ones, beautiful as they are. They were more suitable to the 
subject. Do you remember how you spoke of them as the fine lines of 
angular attenuation? I thought the expression rather neat. Why did you 
go away from that idea ?” 

“*T haven’t.” 

“Haven’t you? Show me the original sketch ?” 

‘I don’t know what has become of it. I haven’t looked at it for a 
month. Oh! here itis. Hullo! well, this is odd.” 

He looked at me puzzled, I looked at him, not puzzled; but, before a 
single indiscreet word had been spoken, the model herself, more radiantly 
beautiful than ever (and not nearly so thin), came in and the mystery was 
explained. Tollit, his head full of love and art, had not noticed that 
domestic prosperity had worked a happy change, and that the pitiful and 
pathetic lines of this sweet woman had grown into the exquisitely rounded 
form of a really beautiful figure. 

* * * 

It was not for another month ti:at I called on Tollit again at his studio. 
He was out, and, as usual, I looked over his painted canvases. Few of 
them had been advanced to the dignity of frames, the noble size of our 
friend’s pictures making this proceeding an expensive one. The “ Beggar 
Maid” had disappeared. Had he sold it? I hoped so. There was a half 
finished picture of “‘ Patience on a Monument” against the wall—appar- 
ently it had been laid aside hastily, for the paint was but half dry. Why? 

It promised well, and I could not help observing that Tollit’s method 
had grown, so to say, broader. He was formerly a student and lover of the 
earlier Italian painters, the more ascetic schools, whose colouring is hard, 
whose outlines are angular and whose flesh tones lack the full carnations of 
nature, whose very draperies hang down in austere folds and pipings. He was 
a dreamer whose dreams were derived of fasts and vigils, and his pictures were 
full of angels, saints and martyrs. Even Botticelli seemed a little pagan and 
sensuous to Tollit in his earlier manner. Now, to judge by this unfinished 
sketch, he had advanced at a bound to a more human appreciation of art. 
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His draperies had begun to fall in ampler folds and covered fuller and more 
rounded forms, but in his flesh tones was the greatest change. Where now 
was the dry, hard manner of the earlier Tollit? There was now, as artists 
say, a marvellous “‘slickness,” he painted now with (again to quote the slang 
of the studio) a “ fatter” brush; and Titian, not Memling, or even Sandro 
Botticelli was his master at present. 

But why had he abandoned this picture which really promised to be a 
masterpiece? Had his growing aspirations to a richer, broader, “ fatter” 
style (I must again use this hateful artist slang) outstripped the too slowly 
developing form beauty of his model—Mrs. Tollit ? Did she preserve too 
much the ascetic angularity of early girlhood for the requirements of a 
‘Patience ’’? Alas, no; as I afterwards learned, it was just the other way! 

I turned to the picture on the easel. I could see it was painted in feverish 
haste. It was really a noble work. 

A grand female figure, scantily but decently draped (artistically speaking) 
was enthroned in the centre of the picture. The attitude almost suggested 
Michael Angelo, the rich carnations of the flesh painting, the florid features, 
the noble amplitude of the form suggested Rubens. 

Around the seated figure (whose face vividly recalled, though with the 
difference that I have indicated, the 
beautiful photographic portrait of Maria 
Tollit) were the emblems of Peace; the 
cornucopia, winged cupids, white doves, a 
corn harvest in the middle distance, a 
rainbow in. the sky, and all the rest of it. 
The title of the picture would evidently be 
‘‘Peace Enthroned amid Prosperity,” or 
something equally conventional. 

I left the studio sadly. Surely it is 
a false and scoundrelly philosophy which 
says that in the misfortune of a friend is 
something not altogether displeasing to us. 
I can only say I felt a genuine sympathy 
with poor Tollit. Yet was there some 
cause even for congratulation, for had not 
my dear and gifted friend somehow lifted 
himself from the narrow bounds of a dry 
and ascetic painting method which I knew 
could never lead to success? For the rest, 
I dwelt not quite hopelessly on the re- 
sources of science, on the discoveries of the 
late Mr. Banting, on Dr. Schwenniger’s 
successful methods, and on the waters of 
Marienbad. 

I met poor Tollit in the street and 
I met him with a_ chastened and The Beggar Maid. 
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unsmiling sympathy, but my friend was in the _ highest spirits. 

Regardless of passers-by he waved his hat impulsively at me fifty yards 
off and shouted out, 

‘* I’ve sold the ‘ Beggar Maid’!”’ 

My joy was abated when I learnt that he had sold the picture (without 
a frame) for only £3 17s. 6d. to a large second-hand furniture dealer in the 
New Cut, but he said, “‘ Never mind, the world will see it now. It is 
publicity, and publicity goes before fame.” 

** How is your wife ?” I asked, cautiously. 

‘“‘ Never better. Ah, my dear friend, you meant well but if you and the 
other fellows had had your way, I should have missed all the happiness of 
my life.” He spoke with real feeling. ‘‘ That woman, Selden, is my 
guiding star, she has enlarged the whole scope of my art.” 

‘IT see she has,” I said. ‘I called at the studio just now.” 

Then I praised his new development in power and scope. He listened 
with evident pleasure. 

“It’s all Maria,” he said. ‘ It’s all Maria.” 

He broke off to tell me he had got an order. 

‘‘Well,” he said, “‘not quite a real order, and yet I suppose this is just the 
sort of thing the old fellows, the old masters, had to go through. The 
great thing is to recognise that art can never be lowered by interpreting low 
things. The sun shines on a bucket of ditch water and ennobles it, doesn’t 
mr Beat i i ss * 

‘“‘ Yes, yes, I know all that. Who gives you the order? ”’ 

‘Well, you see that upholstering fellow who bought the ‘ Beggar Maid’ 
knows a man who runs a sort of show at fairs and places in the country. You 
know the sort of thing ? Human freaks, giants, dwarfs, and—other things. 

‘And he wants you to paint the giant, I suppose !”’ 

“No, not exactly the giant. It appears there is a very beautiful woman 
in the show whom people come hundreds of miles to see. Of course that 
may be a lie, but she seems to be a very remarkable personage.” 

** What’s her weight ?”’ I asked at a venture. 

‘* How odd you should ask! It’s quite a remarkable weight. I think 
he said twenty-two stone, or thirty-two stone, I forget which, but 
probably that is a lie, too.” 

‘‘The fat woman at a fair! And you are going to paint her! Oh, 
Tollit ! Tollit !” 

‘“* My dear fellow, you seem to forget that Rembrandt did something of 
the sort, and Teniers . . .” 

“* How much is the showman to pay you ?” 

‘Ten pounds. Of course, I shall treat the subject ideally, and I think 
i shall give it a mediaeval environment. A travelling jongleur, having 
in his train, giants, dwarfs, and Paynim Moors, arrives at the castle of a 
fifteenth century Baron—you see the whole thing, don’t you?” 

I laughed, and Tollit went on his way full of his new picture. 
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I saw this picture in course of painting. It was a strange work. Tollit 
was hard up, and persuaded the upholsterer to pay the price before the 
picture was much more than sketched, and so great was this honest trades- 
man’s admiration for, and confidence in, Tollit that he positively counted 
out the ten sovereigns into Tollit’s hand before even the dead colouring was 
put in. Nevertheless, Tollit spent days, weeks, and months over it, and 
paid away half the price for models for the Baron, Pages, the Knights and 
Retainers with which he crowded his canvas. Mrs. Tollit, of course, sat for 
the principal figure. She filled the part very satisfactorily. 

Tollit had surpassed himself ; it was a masterpiece. The composition 
was admirable, the light and shade able ; the picture was full of movement. 
The look, partly of wonder, partly of genial amusement, with which Knights, 
Baron, Pages, Seneschals, and Men-at-arms greeted the arrival (on a very 
stout palfrey) of the wonderful Lady who made the subject and centre of the 
picture was a marvel to all critical beholders. 

And all this grasp of technical skill, this interpretation into a living poem 
of the actual life of the Middle Ages, was to be carted to an upholsterer’s in 
the New Cut, and sold for a few paltry pounds to adorn a booth at a country 
fair! What were the critics about? What were the dealers doing at whose 
doors Tollit had been knocking in vain for the last ten years ? 

Tollit and I were sitting in his studio, in that vacant and despondent 
mood which the departure of a picture or a statue that has been long and 
assiduously worked upon always causes, when a knock came at the door, 
and Tollit’s New Cut upholsterer came in. 

‘“‘ Asking your pardon for intruding on you,” said the man; “I made 
bold to give you a bit of good news, leastways it seemed pretty good to me, 
but it may be a disappointment to you. You've always acted very straight 
and honourable by me, Mr. Tollit, and I’m greatly beholden to you, sir. It 
concerns that picture of yours as you painted for Billy Duncombe. I'll not 
deceive you, sir. I was going to make two quid out of that deal, charging 
him eleven pounds for the picture and three pounds for a forty-shilling 
frame, and you’ll allow, sir, twenty per cent. ain’t over much profit in my 
line of business, but now I’ve done myself better still, and I thought I would 
come and give you the office, sir.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Nathan.” 

‘You are very welcome, sir. Well, Bill, that’s Mr. William Duncombe, 
the proprietor of the ‘ Great Western Star Theatre of Wonders and Eccen- 
tricities,’ came this morning into my little place, and I says, ‘ Billy,’ says 
I, ‘a deal’s a deal between gentlemen, and there’s your picture. Take it, 
Mr. Duncombe, for it’s yours, and hand over the stamps.’ Bill, he twists 
himself round with a sort of jerk, he being a stout man, to get his hand in 
his trouser pocket, and brings out, a quid at a time, up to five or six. ‘Hold 
hard, Bill,’ says I, ‘ what do you want with a blooming picture, after all, in 
your business? It’s an encumbrance. That’s what itis! Take fifteen 
pounds and go home without it.’ 

‘‘ Billy Duncombe hesitates a bit. ‘ What’s the game?’ he says; ‘it’s 
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worth twenty pounds, that picture is, with all them beautiful figures. 
Why, I’m in love with it myself; there ain’t no other word. I’m in love 
with that lovely drawing, Iam; and I won’t part with it under twenty 
sovereigns sterling.’ I looks a bit at Billy and says nothing, and Bill looks, 
likewise silent, at me. 

** William,’ I says, ‘I see I should have to get up pretty early in the 
morning to get the right side of you.’ 

“*T think if it was business you would, Mr. Nathan. But it ain’t 
business this time. I see’d, at once, you had a fancy for that beautiful 
picter, and to an old friend like you, I brings down my feelings to twenty 
pounds sterling. It would be ten fives to any other mortal man, I do 
issure you.’ 

**T winked at Bill, and Bill winked at me. 

“** Cashier,’ I said, ‘ draw out a cheque in favour of Mr. Duncombe, for 
twenty pounds, and take his receipt for the same, for value received, to wit, 
an oil painting in a gilt frame,’ 

‘* Duncombe was fixed up short, and he couldn’t well draw back, but I 
think he saw there was something behind, but a deal’s a deal between 
gentlemen, and he’d mentioned his price before witnesses.” 

** And was there anything behind it, Mr. Nathan ?.” we both asked. 

‘Bless your hearts, gentlemen. Didn’t I mention it before? Ofcourse 
there was something behind it. There was Mr. Solomon Cohen, the great 
picture dealer, from Bond Street, in his black astrakhan fur coat, behind it 
—behind a Japanese screen in the shop, and he heard the whole bargain, and 
was getting apoplectic in the face, all the time, with not laughing right out. 
He had offered me fifty pounds, ten minutes before, if I could get the picture 
back from Bill Duncombe for twenty pounds, and was waiting, hiding, to 
hear how I could get round Billy.” 

““Mr Solomon Cohen has bought my picture for fifty pounds?’ asked 
poor Tollit, positively aghast with astonishment. ‘‘ Why—why damn it 
all! it’s fame—fame . . . . do you hear, Selden?” 

I got up and shook hands with Tollit. 

“Yes; it’s fame, and it’s fortune, Tollit, and you deserve them both, 
for you are a genius.” 

* + * + 

Nathan knew his business, and, in a week, all Tollit’s works, in his later 
and broader manner, were in the dealer’s rooms in Bond Street. The 
critics praised, the public admired, the collectors bought. Prices went up, 
and Tollit was overwhelmed with orders. In a year he was getting to be a 
wealthy man. 

When people are rich and have leisure, science is their helpmate. It 
was called into the Tollits’ household before things had gone too far. Mrs. 
Tollit is now almost as much within the compass of an average. beautiful 
woman as when she sat for the ‘‘ Beggar Maid,”’ so much so that Tollit asked 
her, some time ago, to sit again, for the unfinished ‘‘ Patience on a Monu- 
ment.” He hascompleted the picture. On the whole, it is his masterpiece. 
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It was on the line in last year’s Academy, and was sold on the afternoon of 
the private view for a price that has been paragraphed in the newspapers. 
The Tollits take fortune nicely. They are liked in general society, and 
they go abroad regularly every summer. Mrs. Tollit is. year by year, con- 
sidered the best dressed and the most beautiful woman—at Marienbad. 
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“THE MUSKETEERS’ AT HER MAJESTY’S. 


ECORD “houses,” record cost of production, record everything ! 
Behold, ‘‘The Musketeers” and Mr. Beerbohm Tree as 
D’Artagnan! What more do you desire, my comrades? What 


would you? 

The first night is over, and the long columns of criticism have 
disappeared with it. Let me not add to the newspaper files, but content 
myself with what I fear may prove to be a bald and unconvincing 
description. There may be, perhaps, just the least suspicion of criticism 
from the point of view of a non-critic like myself thrown in here and there, 
and, les€ this should tempt the mere Idler to forego the pleasure of reading 
this article, let me hasten to add that, after seeing the performance, I was 
permitted to “‘go behind” to visit ‘‘the management.” Hence some 
points of interest may be found, near the close of this article, concerning 
this lavish production. 

As all the world knows, by this time, Mr. Grundy’s concentrated 
extract, or essence, of Dumas anglicised is divided into ten tableaux. 
In the first of these, the flavour is that of hot and strong melo- 
drama. The shrieks of the woman live most in one’s memory, 
mingled with the tempestuous performance of the thunderstorm, evidently 
acting on very careful instruction. This first tableau is described as 
the prologue, and is prefixed to the play to enable us to witness the 
branding of Anne de Breuil, afterwards known as Miladi. This branding is 
accomplished to the thunderous accompaniment of ‘the elements,” which, 
in this instance, prove most accommodating. When the wicked woman's 
shoulder is bared, there is simultaneously a big streak of lightning and 
i harsh growl of staye-thunder. The wind may whistle and the owl scream 
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during the murder scene in Macbeth 
without the least shock to one’s sense 
of probabilities, because the wind and 
owl might have been manifest on any 
other less important occasion, but this 
mighty crash of thunder at the identical 
moment, just to assure us that something 
has happened, is burlesque pure and 
simple. However, tableau 1. does not 
last long, and serves a good purpose in 
that it gives the audience time to sit 
down. During its progress, I was able 
i , to claim a couple of stalls from two of 
MILAD! the nobility who wrongfully occupied 
Mm! TREE them, and, before the tableau had finished, 
two later comers, one of whom I recog- 
nised as Miss Lena Ashwell, were able 
to sit on my hat, and so we were all quite 
cosy in good time for tableau 2, wherein 

we are introduced to the actual drama. 
Here, the veritable key-note of 
musketeering life is surely and definitely 
sounded by the’production ofan inn. There is, moreover, the innkeeper and, 
further, one of the Cardinal’s Guards, Rochefort—exceedingly well-played 
throughout by Mr. Norman McKinnel—a crowd of happy, comic opera 
rustics, to whom and the Inn, enters D’Artagnan on a_ white 
horse. So far from being a sorry nag, it looked a very presentable animal, 
but I afterwards learnt that the horse had forgotten its make-up. From 
this point all went as gaily as a marriage bell, only more so, and without 
the dismal forebodings which sometimes accompany that clanging 
significance. In this scene, Miss Alice Kingsley is really provided with what 
one can merely describe as a laugh-part. She is the maid of the inn, and, 
when she sets down the wine for the Gascon, the naughty man chucks her 
under the chin—I trust I have phrased it correctly—and she laughs. She 
continues laughing as she goes up stage, and then she makes her exit, still 

laughing. So she has no time to speak. 

Without doubt, Mr. Tree is an admirable D’Artagnan. One misses the 
preliminary awkwardness of the countryman, and, throughout, he hardly 
gives one. the impression of being the thoughtless, swashbuckling hero of 
the novel, but Mr. Tree plays it in the true spirit of high comedy, and a 
most delightful study he makes. Methought occasionally, however, that 
though the face, dress, and gesture might be those of D’Artagnan, the voice 
was the voice of Svengali. Sometimes the accent imputed to the Gascon 
seemed to me to closely approach the accent of the weird Israelite, but 
maybe there is some geographical or dialectic authority forit. Who knows? 

The scene in the Quadrangle, when D’Artagnan’s intended fight with 
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the three Musketeers is interrupted by the appearance and immediate 
slaughter of some of the Cardinal’s Guards, is excellently done, and is 
calculated to stir the blood of the most sluggish person. In fact, 
at this point, the entire audience feels very happy indeed. Events now 
hurry on with exceeding rapidity. In the next scene (or tableau), we 
have D’Artagnan’s visit to Miladi’s chamber; the love making; the 
exposure of the brand of infamy; the struggle, interrupted by the Guards 
and the all-pervading Rochefort ; the hero’s jump through the casement 
ainidst a small shower of bullets, which, of course, do not touch him, 
and quick curtain. The next scene is highly compressed and of great 
ingenuity. Apart from some excellent comedy, we are enabled to perceive 
the main characteristics of the lackeys, who arrive one after the other with 
notes from their masters for the worthy D’Artagnan, to the effect that, for 
the excellent reason that their larders are empty, they intend to sup with 
him. Meanwhile the mere Bonacieux has made his appearance, to say 
.nothing of his daughter (Miss Mabel Love), who comes up through the 
trap-door in a manner which reminded me of some farcical scenes of the 
sort in the days of Fred Leslie. The trap-door flirtation of D’Artagnan - 
is interrupted by the arrival of the three musketeers—and more comedy, 
followed by a supper, in which 
the company very contentedly 
resign themselves to a menu 
which consists only of the wine 
of the country. Where every- 
thing is so delightful, it is a 
pity that the scene should be 
marred by the words put into 
the mouth of Athos, who makes 
some whiningly sententious re- 
marks about the ill-fate of those 
who run after women, quite out 
of keeping with the rigid, self- 
suppression of the Athos of the 
novel. Then comes the sudden 
entrance of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham — and more excitement. 
His Grace’s wardrobe is handed 
down through the trap-door for RUCKINCHAM 
Bonacieux, who is shortly after- 
wards arrested by the Cardinal’s ME LEWIS 
guards. Never before has so WALLER 
much been so well expressed in 
one scene, the arrangement of 
which is a high tribute to Mr. 
Sydney Grundy’s stage-craft. 
After this, the interest of the play 
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is diverted to the affairs of the Court 
and the Queen (Miss Lily Hanbury), and 
after the restoration of the Queen’s 
diamonds, in Tableau 9, the ball-room 
scene in the final tableau is in the 
nature of anti-climax. Of course it makes 
an effective curtain, after a costume dis- 
play of lavish magnificence, and, no less 
important, we are afforded a sort of happy 
family glimpse of Mademoiselle Bonacieux 
and the rest, during which glimpse the 
Cardinal is disgraced and Miladi is 
pardoned ! 

Just a word, from my point of view, in 
regard to the acting. Mr. Tree’s rendering 
of D’Artagnan I thought delightful; but 
it must be added that honours were shared 

@» with him, in a measure, by Mr. Herbert 

eve” Ross whose Louis XIII could not have 

been better. As Cardinal Richelieu, Mr. 

Franklyn McLeay looked the part, and, 

wherever austerity and dignity were re- 

quired, his acting was admirable, but 

throughout there was an entire absence of any suggestion of subtlety. 

When we should have had the smooth-spoken schemer, Mr. McLeay 

gave us the heavy villain. In most of the parts which I have seen Mr 

Lewis Waller portray, I am ready to share the cnthusiasm of his host 

of admirers; but, as the Duke, he was far from happy, and _ his 

hideous make-up is without justification. The Porthos of Mr. Louis 

Calvert is the most satisfactory, and the Athos of Mr. Frank Mills the 

least satisfactory of the three Musketeers. Mrs. Tree's rendering of 

Miladi proved characteristically clever and interesting, while Miss Lily 

Hanbury, as the Queen, did so well as to make one wonder at work 

of hers which has not been quite so admirable. Miss Mabel Love 

might, perhaps, be induced to infuse a little more vivacity into-the part 

of the provision merchant’s daughter, and without laying claim to any 

specialist knowledge on the subject, it struck me that she was awkwardly 

costumed for the part, and a certain self-consciousness made her seem 
** out of drawing” with the rest of the picture. 

Soon after the fall of the curtain, and this more by accident than by 
design—believe me,—I found myself, as I stood in the corridor, confronted 
by the stern visage of the Cardinal as he made his way to his dressing- 
room; but any apprehension was removed by the appearance of the Queen 
who swept by in her regal robes, and in fact, for the moment, I became 
an involuntary, though quite contented, witness of a sort of march-past of 
a vision of beauty. But this is quite by the way, and shortly I was joined 
by Mr. Lionel Hart and stepped with him into his sanctum. 
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‘“‘Mr. Grundy was consulted,” said Mr. Hart, “in reference to the play 
somewhere about the end of March, and it was more or less finished by the 
middle of May. This was, of course, very quick work, but the moment 
he read it to Mr. Tree, it was accepted. 

‘Unlike many playwrights, Mr. Grundy never accepts any commissions. 
He adopts a different method. If the subject pleases him, he writes 
the play and takes the risk of whether it will please the manager to whom 
it is submitted. Needless to say, the moment Mr. Grundy had read 
his play to us, Mr. Tree accepted it without hesitation. Within a few 
days Mr. Telbin and the other scenic artists were sent for and the scenery 
was put in hand. 

‘‘Of course a great deal of research has been necessitated. Most of 
the scenes are taken from early plates of the Louvre. The Quadrangle 
scene it an exact reproduction of one of the old Quadrangles of the 
period, to be seen in the~ Louvre, and with regard to the accessories 
and costumes, we have consulted numerous authorities, among whom, 
perhaps, Maurice Leloir, Abraham Boss, Vignet and Larolle are the best 
known. The dress which Miss Hanbury wears, as the Queen, is an exact 
copy of one worn by Anne of Austria, exhibited in the Louvre, and 
Mr. McLeay’s various costumes, as the Cardinal, are from pictures 
which are to be seen in the National Gallery, and also from portraits 
of the Cardinals in some of the Florentine Palaces. The scarlet gown 
which he wears is an exact copy of a gown which was made for one 
of the English Cardinals, which was itself a copy of the very robe worn 
by Richelieu.” : 

Unhappily, at the time of our 
conversation, Mrs. Brown-Potter was 
seriously ill; but, speaking of the 
gowns fvorn by her as “ Miladi,” 

Mr. Hart continued :— 

‘* Her robes were made by Worth, 
of Paris, and the gown worn by 
Mrs. Tree as Miladi in the last scene 
(black stamped velvet over a white 
satin petticoat), is accurately copied 
from a dress of the times. 

‘‘The musical instruments of the 
musketeers — drums and_ fifes — are 
copies of old musical instruments 
in the Conservatoire at Brussels, 
and are made from these models by 
Mahillon, of Wardour Street, who is 
a great authority on all musical in- 
struments. 

**As you know, all the fights have 
been arranged under the supervision 
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of Capt. Alfred Hutton, the author of 
‘Cold Steel’ and ‘Old Sword Play.’ 

“In the big fight, which is repre- 
sented as taking place in the Quadrangle 
of the Louvre, one is given an example 
of the various modes of attack and 
defence employed in those times. It 
may be that not everyone in the audience 
quite appreciates the fact that the 
methods of those times differed greatly 
from that of to-day, and defence was 
often made with a cloak or a hat, 
or a gauntlet, or anything else that 
was handy. Unlike the elegant foil 
play of to-day, there was no posturing 
about it, no careful attack and defence. 
They used exceptionally long weapons, 
and never crossed swords except to make 
a business-like thrust or parry. It was 
just at the period when the rapier and 
dagger had gone out. Hitherto they 
had fought with the sword in the right 
hand and the dagger in the left. The 
change is said to have come about in 
this way. A celebrated fencer, who had 
forsworn the dagger, entered Paris with 
nine of his men, and, being set upon by fifty others, managed to put them all 
out of action, and this new method of fighting—using the hat or anything 
else handy to parry the attack being an important feature of it—came into 
vogue, the rapier and dagger method fell into disrepute, practically into 
desuetude, and was replaced with this new method of using the hat, cloak, 
or gauntlet. Anything, in fact, was permissible. You might strike your 
opponent in the face, if there was an opportunity and you could get any 
advantage by doing so, and, as far as possible, the fights which take place 
in the play are actual pictures of fights of the times. 

“Mr. Tree, of course, is made up as far as possible to accord with the 
description given in the novel. 

“It is worth remembering that the Musketeers were practically a volun- 
teer troop divided into two bodies, part paid and the other purely honorary. 
The latter would probably be younger sons of noble families, and had no 
distinctive uniform except the tabard of blue velvet with the cross of silver. 
When the Cardinal obtained permissicn to have a regiment of his own, they 
adopted a tabard in imitation of the Musketeers, but made use of red velvet 





with a cross of gold. 
‘“‘There has been no little dispute concerning the pronunciation of the 
phrase ‘fleur-de-lys’ adopted by us, and it has been assumed that we sound 
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the final ‘s’ out of sheer ignorance. The ‘s’ is not sounded nowadays, but 
we have very good reasons for believing that it was pronounced at that 
period. Shakespeare several times gives it as ‘luce,’ and it is pretty certain 
that, apart from accurate spelling, he would reproduce the sound of the 
word as used at the time. Nowadays, the word ‘lys,’ in combination with 
the word ‘fleur,’ is pronounced without the sibilant, but we have ample 
reason for believing that it was pronounced otherwise in 1628. 

‘“‘ Throughout the play, the utmost has been done to give an exact picture 
of the times : how they lived, dressed, fought, and made love in the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century in France. 

‘“‘ The furniture and accessories are copied from models in the South 
Kensington Museum and other sources, and I think they are absolutely 
correct. In fact, we have had very little, if any, criticism about the way 
the play has been staged and mounted. 

‘‘ The production of the play has been a veritable tour de force, for it 
went into rehearsal at Leeds, when Mr. Tree was on tour, and the rehearsals 
were conducted all the way through Newcastle, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 
The great difficulty arose from having to rehearse on stages of 
such different shapes and sizes as were to be found in these country 
theatres and halls. Mr. Tree concluded his tour at 12.15 p.m. 
on Saturday, and the special train from Edinburgh arrived here at nine o’clock 
Sunday morning, and the first London rehearsal took place on Sunday at 
six o'clock, three days before the play was produced. 

“Yes, the business and booking is our record here, although, 
of course, I have nothing to do with either. The registered capacity 
of this theatre is £345. This is now the twenty-first night, and 
we have averaged £360 for cach performance. The extra £15 is for standing 
room, but Mr. Dana, Mr. Tree’s business manager, has been compelled to 
limit this, and so,” said Mr. Hart, ‘“‘1 understand that money is turned 
away every night. On the first Saturday night, we had within a few 
shillings of £400 in the house. This is the biggest business on record, 
with the exception of Drury Lane which has, of course, exceptional seating 
capacity.” 

I understood, also, that, perhaps without exception, ‘‘ The Musketeers ”’ 
also ho!ds the record for expensiveness of production, but at the rate 
that wise folk are rushing to see it, this will not count. Altogether it seems 
a delightfully good thing for the playgoers of London, as well as good 
business for the company—and the Gascon ! 





CATCHING A TARTAR. 


BY ARTHUR PATERSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY SIDNEY T. VEDDAR. 


T’S a shame” the sergeant said, ‘“‘ the old ’un ought to be hanged. 
To put a raw lad on night duty on that beat—why ; its cold-blooded 
murder !” 

** How long has Burton been in the service ? ’ 

** Four weeks !” 

‘* Then it is hard.” 

They were old cronies, these two, taking a modest pint together before 
the sergeant went on duty. 

‘*T don’t know that, in all my experience,” he said, reflectively, ‘“ I’ve 
known a rougher beat than Turnmill Street. It’s full of every kind of gun 
—burglars, utterers, bullies. Why, ’t ain’t fit for any man to handle alone 
at night.” 

** Your inspector don’t like Burton.” 

“‘That’s it. The lad is a farmer’s son, and holds up his heada bit. You 
know how Billy Martin hates that. He’ll never let him alone till he has 
resigned or been disgraced or killed.” 

The sergeant’s friend took a more cheerful view. 

‘“‘ Nonsense, there’s you to stand between ’em, Jim. Martin be blowed!” 

“Oh, Ican’t domuch. Hillo—hear the clocks? I must be off, Tommy, 
and see that lad before he settles in.” 

The sergeant gently tilted the beer down his throat and stalked into the 
street. He was a broad and burly man, though with a foot as light as a 
girl’s when he chose. His face, round and good-humoured, was shrewd 
and strong, and more dreaded by the criminal inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood than any other; and this was saying a good deal, for, in those days, fifty 
years ago, the “ guns” in Clerkenwell were a sturdy race and cared little 
for the police as a body. 
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The sergeant gently tilted the beer down his throat 


It was nine o’clock on a fine June evening. In the country, the air was 
fresh and sweet, full of the scent of roses and new-mown hay; in Clerken- 
well, it.reeked with the odours of stale fish and onions, and was as heavy as 
a blanket. The sergeant crossed Clerkenwell Green, walked down Wilder- 
ness Row, now Clerkenwell Road, and turned into a crooked alley, so narrow 
that he filled every inch of it and had to stoop all the way. Arriving at his 
destination, Turnmill Street, he paused to look about him with that leisurely 
turn of the head which means so much when the head is a policeman’s. Up 
Turnmill Street and down again, he scanned every face. He spoke to no one, 
and no one spoke to him, but the voices of some men loitering at a corner, 
the scolding of two women on a door step, even the shouts of the 
children playing in the gutter, dropped several tones lower as he strode 
slowly past them. But Sergeant Green was not troubling himself with any 
general survey. He had entered Turrmill Street at this point because it 
brought him within a few feet of a certain beer-house known as the ‘‘ Three 
Crowns.” Ashe passed the window, he peeped in quickly and carelessly, so 
carelessly that even the sharp eyes watching him from the street did not 
perceive that there was any purpose in his glance, and those inside were 
unconscious of it. 

‘“‘He’s there again,” the sergeant muttered to himself, ‘‘ with the Bantam, 
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treating. Who is this Wybrow; and what? I would give a fairish bit to 
know.” 

He whistled softly to himself, thinking, then he frowned. ‘‘ Where’s 
Burton? Behind time? No,” his brow clearing; ‘‘ I thought not.” 

A man in uniform was picking his way slowly through the groups of 
children, hucksters’ carts, and gossiping women—for Turnmill Street was 
doing its evening shopping. No one paid the least attention to him, though 
he was taller than the sergeant by two inches and strongly built. The 
youngest of the children knew that he was fresh from the drill ground and 
a countryman to boot, for he wore his uniform stiffly and awkwardly, and 
his face was like a full blown rose. 

** All right, Burton ? ” 

** All right, Sergeant.” 

*“* T will walk a step with you.” 

They paced together, and the constable ceased to find any difficulty in 
making his way down Turnmill Street; the persons who had jostled him the 
most gave his sergeant a wide berth. 

“* A warm shop, young ’un,” Green said, in an undertone, ‘‘ You can see 
that yourself.” 

Burton assented. He was not a man of many words, but there was no 
lack of understanding in his monosyllable. 

* Listen to me now,” the sergeant went on. ‘‘ Interfere with none. The 
brutes will sing and swear and rip round a good bit, later on. Let ’em! Do 
you see? Let’em. Thereare no respectable people to lodge complaints, and 
it wouldn’t matter if there were. A man ain’t to be kicked to death for a 
few words, even if he is a policeman. You must turn in if they start fighting. 
Then, go slow. Set your head to work before your hands. If you have a 
row, collar your man and spring your rattle hard. Whatever happens, keep 
your feet. Once a constable lands here,” tapping the pavement with his 
foot, ‘‘ its a job to find the pieces that are left.”’ 

They were at the main end of the street, where at the present day stands 
a Metropolitan Railway Station: Farringdon Street. The sergeant wished 
his man good night, and left him. 

Burton turned and paced slowly back. He was not much affected by the 
sergeant’s warning. Perhaps this was owing to a want of imagination, or 
the over-confidence in his own strength to which most muscular men are 
liable. He had no desire to interfere with any one. He shrank with the 
dread of inexperience from the responsibility of “‘ taking a charge ;” he was 
tolerant by temperament and of a philosophical turn of mind; wherefore, in 
spite of this constable’s lack of experience, Inspector Martin might have 
chosen many a worse man to keep the peace in Turnmill Street. On he 
tramped through court and alley and street, through street and alley and 
court, at the regulation pace of two and a half miles an hour; midnight 
had gone and two hours more, and he had not been troubled with any 
adventures at all. 

Turnmill Street was the centre of his beat. It was a narrow thorough- 
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fare of five-storied tenement houses, the main artery of a net-work of minor 
streets, a dark and dreary place at night, lit, at long intervals, by gas, but 
chiefly illuminated by the light of three beer-houses, which, in those days, 
were open all night. The busiest of these was the ‘“ Three Crowns,” and 
every time Burton passed its doors he heard the murmur of many voices and 
snatches of coarse, ribald songs; he gradually began to feel some curiosity 
about the gentry within, and to wonder whether he might have some trouble 
when they came out. The church clocks were striking two when he passed 
it—on the other side of the road—for the fifth time. At that moment, the 
door opened and a score of men pushed their way into the street; a noisy, 
drunken crowd, but apparently peaceable and good-tempered, and Burton 
was about to resume his tramp toward Cow Cross Street when one man 
detached himself from the rest and came towards him. Burton observed 
him attentively. A bull-necked, deep-chested individual, short, but large- 
limbed ; compactly built and square. Behind him, at a slower pace, the 
crowd came, spreading itself over the road until Turnmill Street, to front and 
rear, was securely blocked. This movement was unperceived by Burton 
who was watching the first man, innocently thinking that he wished to ask 
some question. He knew nothing yet of the ways of Turnmill Street. The 
man came close to him with a hard stare. 

‘“* Hullo, baby-face,” he snarled, in a hoarse, sneering tone, ‘‘ why the 
devil have they put such a turnip as you on this beat. Go to bed, Chaw- 
bacon.” 

He raised his head like a snake until he seemed inches taller, then 
suddenly struck Burton between the eyes, the whole weight of his body in 
the blow. The constable, totally unprepared for the assault, reeled back- 
wards, half-stunned, and a second blow, swiftly following the first, stretched 
him full length upon his back. A cruel laugh came from the crowd as it 
rushed ferwards, then made a sudden backward movement, for Burton, with 
a quickness not expected of him, sprang to his feet, and, driving his fist into 
the face of the foremost of the bullies, knocked him head over heels. 

‘“‘ At him again, Bantam,” yelled the rest, skipping to right and left and 
leaving the short man standing alone. The Bantam answered by springing 
forward, and, keeping time with foot and hand, struck Burton two more heavy 
blows in the face. The constable could guard neither. He knew nothing 
of boxing, and the blood rushed from his nostrils in a stream. But his back 
was against a lamp-post ; he stood stiff and erect, and in his eyes, as he hit 
back, was a look that kept the crowd at a respectful distance. 

His assailant, having easily skipped out of the way of the return blows, 
now danced round his victim as a bull-dog circles a bull ; while the crowd 
surged back and forth waiting for theirchance. This respite was a godsend 
for the constable. The blood he had lost cleared his brain of the stunning 
effects of the first two blows; he remembered the sergeant’s words, and, 
while he waited with clenched fists for the next attack, he looked round him 
warily. His eye was caught by a man behind his adversary—a man of very 
different class, in closely buttoned frock-coat and tall hat; with a pale, 
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cadaverous face, lantern-jaws, prominent teeth and hooked nose; a man with 
a very thin body, and a high, penetrating voice which Burton heard plainly. 

‘‘ Apsey, are you drunk? Bung up his eyes, you fool, or he’ll kill you.” 

The Bantam snorted contemptuously and came in, but Burton stepped 
forward at the same moment and the little man received a blow in the chest 
which knocked him flat. The dark man gnashed his teeth, then brightened, 
as Apsey sprang up like india-rubber, and, “ slipping” a blow aimed at his 
head, planted two smashing hits in the constable’s face, closing one eye. 
The crowd gave a howl of delight and crept closer—one more such blow 
and he would be at their mercy. The rattle now—if Burton valued his life 

-but he did not think of it; he was no longer a constable keeping Her 
Majesty’s peace, only a desperate, infuriated man. His face splashed with 
blood, bruised and discoloured, was set like a flint, and he waited no more for 
what his enemy might do, but leapt upon him like a tiger ; while the crowd, 
excited by the sight of blood, purred hungrily. The men closed, and Apsey 
felt a grasp upon his wrist and shoulder, the like of which he had never 
felt before. He writhed, struggled and tore; he twisted his legs round his 
enemy and tried to trip him up—he might as well have tried to throw a 
tower. A twist, a jerk, a heave, and he was swung off his feet in an 
instant—the next, he was dashed upon the pavement with a force that made 
every bone crack. Again the crowd surged back while the pugilist lay 
motionless, and they thought he was dead. 

“ Whirr—r.” Burton, standing over Aspey’s body, sprang his rattle at 
last with a will, then stooped to collar his man; but Michael Apsey was 
not to be caught so easily. Further fighting, after the shaking, was neither 
palatable nor safe, but he was not to be taken yet. First, he aimeda 
savage kick at Burton’s head, and, missing it, wriggled from beneath his 
fingers like an eel and darted down the street. After him went the 
constable, as swift of foot and longer in the stride. Apsey was hard 
pressed ; but he doubled like a hare, crossed the street and dashed into a 
house, the door of which he slammed in Burton’s face. The crowd laughed, 
but not for long. In Burton’s head, just now, there was only one idea, and 
he charged that door like a battering ram. Bolts and locks gave way before 
his strength; he caught sight of Apsey rushing into a room upstairs on 
the first floor, and was after him in three bounds. At the front door, now, 
stood the man in black, looking up and down the street. ‘‘ No peelers, yet,” 
he muttered to himself; ‘‘ then we have him tight. | Lads,”’ he said aloud 
to the rest, ‘“ the constable will take his prisoner to the station by the back 
way. Tellthe Inspector so, with my compliments, when he comes, and— 
keep him away from here. Good night.” 

He closed the door, and stood and listened to the sound of a violent 
struggle overhead. 

“‘It is worth trying,” he said to himself; ‘‘ Mike is very game.” 

He ran into a room close by, took a life preserver from the wall, 
jammed the front door to with a chair, and ran upstairs. There, in the 
centre of a large bare room, lit by a lamp on the table and the embers of a 
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fire, two men were fighting on the ground, Apsey below, the constable 
above. The new comer paused an instant, then stepped behind Burton on 
tip-toe and struck him two heavy blows; there was a dull and ponderous 
thud, and the constable fell on his face insensible. 

Outside in the street the crowd was scattering in all directions ; bulls- 
eyes flashed right and left. The police were there. 

* Blow it,” panted the Bantam. ‘‘ Who'd have thought the bloke would 
fight like this?” . 

** Who'd have thought you would be such a fool as to bring him in here?” 
the other retorted. ‘‘ But for me——” 

“Oh, stow that, Nick. If it was one for me, ’twas twenty for yourself. 
Now, what ’ll we do?” 

It was characteristic of the relations of these men that the Bantam never 
tried to think or plan when the other was there; though he had a shrewd 
brain and quick wit as well as muscle. 

‘Put the lamp on the shelf behind the window,” was the answer, “ then 
keep your eye on him, and, if he moves, tap him behind the ear—not too 
hard. We won't kill him yet.” 

Apsey started and looked round. 

“Curse you, Nick Wybrow, for a dirty villain. Murder ain’t my 
lay!” 

“Then shut your jaw,” the other rejoined with a sneer, ‘‘ or you may be 
taken for it. I wouldn’t like to swear he’s not dead now.” 

The pugilist shuddered and shrank back. 

*“*T didn’t do it.” 

‘“* D’you expect anyone to believe that while the man’s there. Whose 
crib is this? Whose life-preserver’s that? They’re both yours, my 
little man. Now then, coward,” he added, as Apsey turned deadly 
white ; “‘don’t whimper to me. Keep still and watch him while I put things 
straight. We're in no, danger yet. I can hear Inspector Martin’s voice 
outside; the biggest fool at Bagnigge Wells station; a low, guzzling swine. 
While he’s in command they will do nothing. I tipped the wink to little 
one-eyed Jimmy, and he'll slip up and warn us if they get too near.” 

While he spoke, Wybrow was working with swift effective fingers. There 
was a smelting pot near the fire; under the window, a machine and 
stamp for coining; in a cupboard, bags of silver plate. All moveable 
articles Wybrow conveyed into an inner room, the door of which he 
locked, pocketing the key. The machine he concealed by pushing a 
table against it and covering both with a cloth which reached the ground. 

‘* Mind,” he said, sharply, as he finished, “ If the cops come, you must 
give in at once and go. It will be twenty or forty shillings according to the 
beak, but I’ll pay that. They may lock you up if he’s pretty bad; never 
mind, you'll have to go. If there’s any delay, they may get at the tools, and 
then it’ll be twenty years’ penal. Even a month’s hard is better than that. 
So keep your fists down and your tongue quiet. Here’s Jimmy.” 

A knock at the door, and a little creature, tiny as a child, ragged as a 
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scarecrow, with an old, withered face, slipped in and grinned from ear to ear 
is he saw the constable’s white, still face. 

‘All serene, Mister,’’ he squeaked, in a broken treble, ‘“‘ They’ve all 
gone. It’s that old Martin. ’E were so screwed, ’e didn’t know me; but, 
ketchin’ me up by the collar, axes me all about it.” 

** And you-—little devil ? ” 

Wybrow was so much relieved that he spoke with an accent that was 
almost tender. 

““Me? I told ’im everythink,” the boy said, gleefully, ‘‘’Ow the Bantam 
was a goin’ quietly ’ome when the peeler ’ustled ’im and ’ow Mike give ’im 
one knock and brought ’is rattle out, and then ’ow he run into Cow Cross 
Street (they come the other way, you know), and would be at the station by 
this time. You should ’ave ’eard old Martin laugh. ’E liked it proper and 
swallowed it like cream. Away ’e goes and orders the blokes to their beats, 
and says to the sergeant ’ow ’e’ll report the young ’un as a skulk an’ I don’t 
know what.” 

Wybrow’s face darkened, and the hand which had abstracted a coin for 
Jimmy’s benefit went into his pocket again. 

** What sergeant? Green?” 

The boy shuffled his feet uneasily. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“* What did he say ?” 

** Nothink.” 

** Bad. Where did he go?” 

‘“‘ Along with the inspector. Oh, I know ’im. My gammon just went 
clean through his ’ead, so | followed after and seed ’em to the end of the 
street.” 

Wybrow nodded approvingly. 

‘*‘ Heres half a crown, little "un. Now sneak down and watch. They 
will be back when they don’t find their man in half-an-hour. If you see a 
sign of them, run up here. Be off.” 

The boy vanished and Wybrow took the lamp from its bracket and 
held it near the policeman’s face. 

‘‘ Hard hit,” he said, cheerfully. ‘‘ I thought I had planted it in the right 
place. He’s not dead, though, or going to die, unless ——. Hold your 
tongue,” as Apsey was about to speak, ‘‘ and let me think.” 

He sat on the table and rested his chin on his hands. 

‘Curse Green,” he muttered, aloud, ‘‘ But for him, we should be safe. 
Fool as Martin is, he would never have gone so sudden if it did not please 
him. Iwonder Green went. But then, he’s devilish deep. We must risk 
it, though. Michael Apsey, you get out.” 

He sprang from the table and unlocked the door of the inner room. 

The Bantam rose slowly and reluctantly. 

‘‘ What—what’s your lay ?” he said, hoarsely. 

“‘T will tell you, afterwards. Go in there and don’t come back till I tell 
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you. 
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The pugilist rolled his broad shoulders discontentedly. 

‘** Now look here, Nick —— ” 

‘*Do what I tell you. If you speak one more word, I go downstairs and 
leave you to get out of this infernal hole best way youcan. Take me or 


” 


leave me. Which is it to be ? 

Apsey wavered. 

‘“‘T only wanted to know,” he said, humbly. 

** You'll know nothing, except what I choose to tell you. Remember, 
when we met three months ago, you weren’t worth a thousand pence—now 
you have fifteen hundred pounds in the bank. Stick to me and, ina year, it 
will be fifteen thousand. Go into that room.” 

He said the last words in the tone in which a resolute master 


addresses a savage dog. Apsey’s eyes fell before his look and he slunk 


away. 
‘‘Obstinate as ten pigs, without the sense of one,”’ said Wybrow, 
locking the door after him. ‘‘ But he’s an excellent blind—the best I ever 
had. Who'd ever suspect Fighting Micky of—?” he coughed; even so 
experienced a gentleman as Nicholas Wybrow had a delicacy about using 
certain words. He went to the window and looked out. The street was 
quiet again. Not a sound, not a figure in it. The beer-houses were shut. 
The inhabitants had gone to rest. From the window he went to the door. 
The lock was broken. Apsey had closed it when he had rushed in, but 
the constable had dashed it open. 

‘*A violent young man you are,’’ Wybrow said, with mocking reproof, 
to the body on the floor. ‘‘I suppose we must leave it as it is.” He 
opened a table drawer and took out a knife with a long, keen blade and felt 
its edge. ‘* Good,” he said, ‘‘ Michael knows what steel is and how it 
should be kept.” 

He turned up his sleeves, baring a pair of lean arms, and his slender 
white fingers handled the knife as if they loved it. He knelt down and 
placed the lamp on the floor, drew the constable’s head upon his knee, and 
passed his fingers along the throat; then paused to scratch his chin. 

‘*-] suppose it is best. Apsey’s terror will place him, body and soul, in 
my hands. I want him. He’s a clever workman, and he’s honest. In the 
States, he’d make my fortune—and I must go there soon ; things are getting 
sultry here one way and another. So—it’s done.” 

He bent over the prostrate man and drew the head back, when his quick 
ear heard a step. In a moment, the knife was in his pocket and he was 
tenderly éxamining the fallen man. 

“Come in, Jimmy,” he cried. 

Fhe door opened slowly and the burly form of Sergeant Green filled it. 
Wybrow shivered at the risk he had run, but the tone with which he greeted 
the Sergeant was perfectly firm and steady. 

‘‘ Here you are, officer—at last.” 

‘* Where is the Bantam ?”’ Green said, briefly. 

‘In the other room, funking,’”” Wybrow answered, with a smile. ‘I'll 
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bring him while you examine the constable. He is only stunned. I shut 
Michael up,” he said, as he unlocked the door, “‘ while I sent for you.” 

His manner was cool and dignified ; his thin figure erect. 

** Apsey,”’ he said, ‘‘ come out.” 

The prize-fighter obeyed, looking several inches smaller than usual. His 
fiery eyes were dim, his face flabby. Under the sergeant’s eye he visibly 
quailed. 

“* Who did this ?” 

“I, We had a set-to,” he faltered. 

‘** Are you going quietly ? ” 

Apsey frowned and his great handstwitched. Wybrow slightly stamped 
his foot. 

““Y—e—s. I suppose I must.” 

** Hold out your hands.” 

The Bantam recoiled with a snarl. 

‘Curse me. Not those!” Again Wybrow stamped, raising his 
eyebrows behind the sergeant’s back. Apsey dropped his head and sullenly 
obeyed, and the click of the handcuffs followed. 

While the sergeant adjusted them, Wybrow slipped quietly to the door. 

“I will wish you good night, officer,”’ he said, raising his hat. “I am 
sorry that important business prevents me from helping in the restoration 
of your constable. I am a medical man, and I can assure you he is in no 
danger. 

The sergeant paid no attention to these comforting words. 

**Sit down on the bed,” he said to Apsey, ‘‘ while I see how he is and 
what we’ve to charge you with.” 

Wybrow, with a last glance at the disconsolate Bantam, pushed open 
the door. 

‘Stay where you are,’” said a gruff voice. ‘‘ Noone leaves this room.” 

Wybrow stepped back; a constable stood there with drawn truncheon. 

‘‘ Sergeant, kindly give orders to your man for me to pass.” 

There was a movement on the floor, and, with a sigh and a groan, 
Burton came to himself and tried to sit up. In a moment, Wybrow was 
supporting his head. ‘‘ Water and air,” he cried. ‘‘Open the window 
wide. Apsey, bring that jug.” 

There is a power in knowledge and perfect presence of mind which is 
not easy to resist. While the Bantam brought the water, Sergeant Green 
stretched a long arm across the table and pushed up the window sash. As 
he did so, his elbow struck against something rough and hard, and, as 
Wybrow and Apsey splashed Burton’s face and fanned him into full 
consciousness, the sergeant twitched off the table-cloth and saw what was 
underneath. He came forward, and, as Burton turned to speak to him, his 
head resting for the second time against Wybrow’s knee, Green laid a 
heavy hand upon that gentleman’s shoulder. 

“TI arrest you, Nicholas Wybrow, for uttering base coin. Joe, lad, 
bring in those darbys, quick.” 

















BIRD-LIFE IN THE BROADS. 


BY R. B. LODGE. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


HAT part of the country which longest retains its primeval aspect 
naturally retains its living inhabitants, both furred and feathered, 
long after they have become almost extinct in less favoured 
localities. Accordingly, it is not surprising to find that certain 

parts of Norfolk and Suffolk, so well known to Idlers and others as 
the ‘‘ Broads,” are, at the present day, the last refuge in England for 
certain members of our fauna once so generally abundant. 

The Lincolnshire fens are now so extensively and thoroughly drained 
as to be entirely forsaken by the vast hosts of feathered fowls which 
formerly lived and bred there. The Bittern, the Ruff, the Avocet, 
Spoonbill, and Black Tern, have gone completely ; and the immense army 
of Ducks, Snipe, and Geese are only found in sadly diminished numbers. 

In the Broads district, however, still, though rarely, nests the Ruff, 
and many another shy and wary fowl, and still, among its waving forests 
of reed and sedge, is to be found the rare Bearded Tit, or, as the marsh- 
men name it, ‘‘ Reed Pheasant.’’ Here it still lingers, its last refuge in 
England. In a few more years it is to be feared this beautiful and 
interesting little bird. will be crowded out and the country will know it 
no more. For this is a strictly resident species, and, once exterminated 
here, will never be re-instated by fresh arrivals from the Continent. 

The danger to which it is exposed originates with dealers and collectors 
who pay the marsh-men a fixed sum for eggs or birds. It is true that 
the Bird Protection Acts include it in their lists, and that one district in 
the Broads was set apart as a “‘ protected area,” in which it was illegal 
to take any eggs whatever. But, as far as my experience goes, the Bird 
Protection Orders, though good in intention, are only a dead letter, for 
nobody takes the very slightest notice of them. 
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Swans. 


The wonder is, not that we have so few birds, but that we still have 
any at all; there is no doubt whatever that, if it were not for the continual 
reinforcement of their numbers by migrants, many more of our British 
species would have been exterminated years ago. This very district is 
visited yearly by Harriers which would breed, if unmolested, or rather, 
which do breed there annually, but almost invariably the eggs are taken, 
or both young and old birds shot. Of these, Montague’s Harrier is the 
most common, the Marsh and Hen Harriers being much greater rarities. 
The Short-eared Owl, the “‘ Marsh Owl” of the district, would also breed 
here much more frequently if undisturbed. 

To return, however, to the Bearded Tit, the ornithologist or Idler 
visiting the Broads for a few days, need not despair of making its 
acquaintance, if sought for at the right place and time; for it is very 
local, even in the Broads district. During one day’s search in 18y6, aided, 
however, by a native—a celebrated marsh-man who has found more Reed 
Pheasants’ nests than, I suppose, any man in England—i had the supreme 
pleasure of seeing, first, one bird flitting from stem to stem, uttering its 
musical ‘“‘ ching-ching” in front of our punt; later in the day we watched 
a family-of two old birds and four young among some immensely tall 
reeds; and, finally, after watching a cock. chasing a hen, we traced him 
to the nest, after seeing him stripping off the reed flowers for lining. 


This nest only contained one egg, though it was late in June, and was 
merely a rough bundle of sedge, about a foot from the surface of the 
water, in a small pool about three feet deep, surrounded with a thick 


growth of “ gladen.” The lining was composed of the flowers of the 
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Reei Warbler’s nest and young. 


reed, or what a Norfolk man would call the “ fane.’”’ This same rough- 
ness of construction, however, renders discovery much more difficult, the 
mass resembling not so much the nest of a bird as merely a chance 
collection of withered sedge among the stems of gladen. 

The whole time we were at the nest, the cock bird was creeping in 
and out and round about close to us, sometimes almost at arm’s length, 
and showed as much anxiety as though the nest contained young birds. 
The birds, generally, seem very confiding and easy of approach, and are 
particularly charming in appearance and habits. 

As the punt—without which it is impossible to explore many of their 
haunts—is forced through the dense growth which fringes the edge of the 
Broads, their peculiar note suddenly arrests attention, and, perhaps, if the 
situation is sufficiently open, a bird may be seen clinging to some reed 
stem whose feathery tuft sways in the wind and droops with its weight ; 
presently, it flits along with undulating flight and settles on another 
upright stem, until lost to view. 

A still, calm day is supposed to be the best for finding the nests; then, 
if the search is made slowly and quietly, the bird may be seen to steal 
away like a mouse, or, perhaps, a leaf is noticed quivering where she has 
passed ; the nest will then often be found in front. But when the wind is 
boisterously agitating the reeds, and noisily clashing their dry and ‘rustling 
stems together, nothing can be heard or seen of this stealthy departure, and 
the nest is probably passed over. 

Another characteristic bird, but a much more common one, the Reed 
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Sedge Warbler’s Nest. 


Warbler, is very abundant, as might be expected in a locality so suited 
to its habits. Its pleasant, chattering song, somewhat resembling that of 
the Sedge Warbler but not so harsh, is to be heard on all sides in the 
hedges and fields, but more especially in the dykes and reed beds. The 
nests in these places are very easily to be found, and are as interesting 
and beautiful as those of any British bird. The construction is perfectly 
unique, and, while rivalling in neatness of execution the mossy cup of the 
Chaffinch, or the lichen-studded, dome-shaped abode of the Long-tailed 
Tit, has a charm of its own second to none. The shape is that of a very 
deep cup, woven of reed and moss, beautifully lined with the flower of the 
reed, and is invariably slung, or suspended, between four or five upright 
stalks, generally reeds, and about a foot above the surface of the water, 
though sometimes in meadow-sweet and such like meadow plants on dry 
ground. It forms a most appropriate home for such dainty little birds. 

Any number can be found by bending down and opening out the reeds 
with an oar or quant, when they are readily seen. 

The birds themselves are very fearless, and a charming sight it is to see 
them, now swinging on the slender stalk of some tall reed, then flitting off 
to the top of another; slipping down the smooth stem, as if for the 
fun of it, singing lustily all the while, and fairly overflowing with joy and 
gladness. 

Equally common, though perhaps more often heard than seen, is the 
Sedge Warbler whose song resounds from almost every bush until well in 
the night. 
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These birds are, in spite of the name, by n@’means peculiar to sedges or 
even to marshy land, being just as abundant in a thick and tangled hedge- 
row. A ditch, or any trickle of water, or rippling beck almost hidden by 
brambles, or anything extra-prickly, is fhe paradise of Sedge Warblers, and 
there they build almost in security. An osier bed is again a sure place to 
find them in, and here the nests are cunningly hidden among the gnarled 
and twisted osier stubs, or in the thick growth of meadow-sweet or nettles 
which luxuriate in such places. In a locality like this, there will with 
certainty be also a pair or two of Reed Buntings, and a diligent search will 
reveal the artfully-hidden nest among the thickest of the herbage, close to 
the ground or among the rushes on which the birds may often be seen 
perching. The cock bird is most conspicuous, with jet-black head encircled 
with snowy collar. The hen is without this brilliant contrast, but is soberly 
clad in russet brown, whose mottled hues harmonise completely with the 
surroundings of her nest on which she sits so closely and assiduously. 

But in spite of the protection afforded to the hens of many kinds of 
birds by the colouring of their plumage, while incubating their eggs and 
tending their family of young, their lives at this period must be one long 
continued state of tension and alarm. Every passing footstep means a 
possible danger, a rustle of the leaves may betoken the approach of weasel 
or stoat, while every shadow from above may be caused by a marauding 
Crow, Magpie, or Jay. What heroism, then, is displayed in remaining on 
the nest until the very last moment; and very many birds will actually 


Wild Duck’s Nest. 
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allow themselves to be caught 
in the hand rather than forsake 
their treasures. Partridges, 
Pheasants, and Landrails, are 
often cut to pieces on their 
nests by the whirling knives of 
the mowing machines, or the 
sharp scythe of the haymaker. 
The drier parts of the district 
are frequented by numbers of 
Lapwings whose tumbling flight 
and wild cries soon betray their 
nesting places. Very early in 
the year, their four pointed eggs 
may be found on the open 
ground, large quantities being 
taken for the market where they 
fetch quite a fancy price — 
Peewits’ eggs having a well- 
known reputation as delicacies. 
However, would-be  epicures 
should ‘‘ make sure that they 
get them,” as large numbers 
of Rooks’ and Gulls’ eggs are 
sold to the unwary as Peewits’, 
and no doubt answer the purpose 
equally well. Redshanks also nest in the longer grass—in the coarse tufts 
of which their eggs are very well concealed—and noisily resent any in- 
trusion into their haunts. As they fly round and round, approaching the 
intruder very closely and constantly repeating their alarm note, ‘‘tip-tip,” 
their bright red legs are very conspicuous, stretched out against the light- 
coloured under parts. They will repeatedly settle on the ground a few 
yards off, bobbing up and down in a grotesque fashion for a few moments, 
and then resume their noisy flight. 

The young of these ground-building birds leave the nest very soon 
after they are hatched, and are perfect adepts at hiding when any danger 
threatens—taking advantage of any slight inequality of the ground, or 
tuft of herbage, where they squat motionless —the parent birds meanwhile 
flying overhead and doing their utmost to attract attention to themselves 
so as to save their helpless family. They even drop to the ground as if with 
a broken wing, and flutter along to invite pursuit, until the intruder is 
enticed away to a safe distance when the devoted parent will throw off all 
disguise and fly off triumphant. In the interval, the young birds make off, 
in the opposite direction, to a place of safety where it will be useless to 
search for them. 

The visitor, approaching the Broads for the first time, may see no 
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indication of the watery character of this amphibious district, except may- 
be a brown, wherry sail apparently gliding along over dry land, till a turn 
of the road at last reveals the water. 

But, even then, it is difficult sometimes to determine exactly where 
the land ends and the water begins, and an incautious advance may 
plunge one knee deep in water. 

Sometimes, however, there may be a belt of common-like land, covered 

with furze and broom and gay with the blossoms of many flowers, the 
abode of Whinchats, Sedge Warblers, Blackcaps, Linnets, and Redpoles. 
From the tops of the bushes is to be heard the monotonous note of the 
Buntings and Yellow Hammers, while the air resounds with the “‘ pee-weet ” 
of the Lapwings, the “‘tip-tip”’ of Redshanks, the joyous chatter of Sedge 
Warblers, and the monotonous reeling of the Grasshopper Warbler ; while 
from the rushes flit numbers of Meadow Pipits and Reed Buntings. Then, 
as the swampy margin is reached, Snipe may be flushed and Waterhens 
and Coots seen threading their way through the reeds. Numerous 
snipe breed in the drier reed-beds, and the adult birds may be seen 
in late Spring soaring in the air—the love madness upon them—and 
the air is filled in places with their bleating love song. The immense 
beds of reed, sedge, 
gladen, and other tall, 
aquatic plants form a 
perfect paradise for 
these birds, and also for 
Wild Ducks, Tufted 
Ducks, Shovellers, and 
the Great Crested Grebe. 
Here these shy birds can 
feed inesecurity and rear 
their young free from 
molestation. 

Many of the latter, 
however, as they paddle 
among the floating lilies, 
and run over the broad 
leaves, snapping at the 
myriads of water-flies 
and midges in the sun- 
shine, are doubtless 
themselves often snapped 
up by lurking Pike which 
are very numerous every- 
where. 

The curious, croaking 
sgunds which are so 
noticeable when punting Sounp Sam Get. 
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Black-headed Gull on nest. 


or sailing near the reed beds proceed from innumerable young Coots, which, 
towards winter, pack into large flocks. Considering the thousands there 
are of them, it is curious how comparatively seldom they are seen in the 
summer months. In the early morning and in the evening, a few may be 
observed in the open water and at the mouths of the dykes, but never far 
from the reeds whose shelter they seek at the slightest suspicion of danger, 
generally diving and coming up out of sight in the middle of the cover. 
Their immense lubed feet propel them through the water as easily as if 
webbed, and are a much more efficient apparatus for swimming than the long, 
slender toes of the Waterhens, which, though spending so much of their lives 
on the water, always seem to me to swim slowly and with some difficulty. 
In diving, too, they do not travel far under water, but prefer to anchor 
themselves by grasping the submerged reeds, putting up the tip of the beak 
to breathe, or else to shelter beneath an overhanging bank. Their long 
toes are admirably adapted for this, and also for supporting the weight of 
the birds on the floating leaves of water plants. Much of their food is 
obtained by feeding along ditches, and in meadows and osier beds, some- 
times a considerable distance from any water. 

These birds, though’ so timid and wary, are curiously addicted to 
building a conspicuous nest in some perfectly open and easily accessible 
situation, very often near a constantly-frequented road or farmyard. In 
spite of being so common, there always seems to be an unusual charm about 
their nests: the richly-spotted, brown eggs harmonize so well with the lining 
of withered sedge or dead oak leaves, and the situation of the nest is almost 
invariably picturesque and chosen with a good eye for effect. An isolated 
tuft of rushes at the water’s edge, or clump of reeds, is a favourite place ; 
while an old tree, uprooted by the gales of winter and lying half-submerged 
along the water, is a perfectly sure place to find a nest or two. Its near 
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relative, the Water-rail, is seldom seen, and nests in the thickest and most 
retired jungle of matted vegetation. 

When night shrouds the watery waste in darkness, the Barn Owls and 
Brown Owls leave their hiding places and skim on noiseless wing over the 
marsh in search of food; while the lithe Otter leaves its lair among the 
reeds to take toll of the tinny inhabitants of the waters. 

The autumn brings many visitors to the Norfolk coast, which alight 
here after their flight over the North Sea. Besides the regular arrivals 
of Golden-crested Wrens, Hooded Crows, Short-eared Owls and Snow 
Buntings, this is the locality where rarities may be picked up by the 
ornithologists who are on the watch for them at the right times. The only 
specimen in England of Pallas Willow Warbler (Phylloscopus proregulus) 
was obtained at Cley, 1896. Out of eight specimens of Hypolais icterina, 
three we-e shot on the Norfolk coast. One specimen of the Yellow-browed 
Warbler, and three of the Barred Warbler, also came from the same 
district, while the tidal Breydon Broad has been very prolific of rare birds. 

In the winter, also, there is another and different phase of bird-life. All 
the summer migrants have departed to sunnier climes, but their place is 
filled by wanderers from more northern regions, and by Sea Gulls and 
Cormorants which shelter here from bad weather at sea, perching often on 
the tall posts which mark the navigable channels; there, also, may 
occasionally be seen a wandering Osprey or Sea-eagle. The Black-headed 
Gulls, which breed in some of the Broads, have left for the sea coasts, 
after haunting the ploughed fields in the neighbourhood for the sake of grubs 
and worms. 

And so the changing seasons, as the years revolve, always present to the 
observer some interesting feature of natural life; this district affording 
unusual opportunities to the fisherman, sportsman, and boating-man, and 
more especially to the Naturalist, who may be content to use, instead of gun, 
the more harmless camera and field-glass. 





THE CAPTAIN’S WOOING. 
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looked up the long avenue of stately elms; an avenue overgrown 

with grass and choked with fallen branches and drifted leaves. 

‘The place looks deserted enough. ‘Twill be a monstrous 
pity if we miss him, for the capture would have pleased the Lord Lieutenant 
vastly.” 

“Indeed, it will be,’’ answered his companion, a Magistrate of the 
county. Behind them rode some twenty of the Captain’s troop, and all 
around they could see where the rays of the setting sun caught on flashing 
helm and glinting steel, for the rest of the men were scattered at intervals 
in the fields and lanes about them, so as to surround the house and cut off 
all possibility of escape. 

‘If the bird was in the nest when the net was drawn, we shall have him; 
but I take the liberty to doubt it,” continued the Magistrate. ‘I would 
lay a guinea to a farthing that this letter is but a hoax, for if any man has 
been within the house this year, it belies its looks.” 

“I fear he has escaped,” answered the Captain. ‘“‘ Yet we may unearth 
him or another. ’Tis fine sport, this hunting Jacobites.” 

** Will you trouble to examine the place? ’Tis but a waste of exertion. 
Why not ride over home with me, and take dinner? Your men can be 
quartered in the village, and, for yourself, I can promise as good a glass of 
wine as you have tasted in all the North Country. And a hearty welcome.” 
The last words stuck a little in his throat, but he brought them out 
bravely. 

The Captain shook his head. ‘‘ You tempt me sorely, and, indeed, it is 
but an empty formality, more worthy an attorney than an honourable 
soldier, but my strict orders are to search thoroughly.” 

‘“* May I see this letter again? Maybe it bears a double meaning. You 
know how these traitorous rebels conceal their meaning with their talk of 
silk merchants and the rest of their jargon. There is a main to be fought 
at my house, three nights hence. Why not ride over? ‘Twill be a rare 
fight, I warrant you.” 

“Faith, that will I, if I can,” said the Captain, handing a dirty slip of 
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paper to the Magistrate. ‘‘ There is the letter. What birds are to fight ? ” 

‘Sir Roger Freeton’s champion and my own black stag are to begin. 
The betting is in his favour, though I am well assured that my bird is more 
than a match for his. Now, listen to this letter, and say if there lies no 
other meaning in the words. ‘ Honoured Sir,—If you would catch a fox, 
send some of your lambs to Kirton Grange. John Kirton, a most perverse 
fomentor of these seditious tumults lies there to-day and to-night. From a 
well-wisher to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty.’” 

‘“‘T see no other meaning to the words,” said the Captain, with a slightly 
puzzled look. ‘‘ How can there be, when it was sent to me myself? ” 

“Perhaps not. Perhaps not. Maybe ’twas only my imaginings. 
Only I mistrust traitors,” answered the Magistraté‘aloud. Then to 
himself:—‘‘ And I’ve had another look at that script. If ever I see 
anything like it there will be a traitor the less in the world.” 

“Who is this John Kirton?” asked the Captain. “I have heard many 
vague rumours of him and of his sister, Dorothy.” 

“‘ The heir to the oldest and, once, the wealthiest family in the county,” 
replied the Magistrate. ‘‘ He and his sister are both ardent and resolute 
Jacobites. The estates were forfeited after the ’15, and their father 
fled the country with his wife. In France, they had these two children, 
John and Dorothy. The parents both died while the children were but 
babies, and the little ones were brought over here to live with their uncle, 
Sir William Kirton. Untortunately, John inherited his father’s pernicious 
principles, and so had to fly, in his turn, some time ago. Dorothy still lives 
with her uncle, Sir William, who, though not too well affected to our 
beneficent Government, yet is more fond of October ale and field sports than 
of politics. Mistress Dorothy is the reigning toast of the country side; a 
beautiful creature, and unmatched on horseback and at other exercises. I 
have seen her hit a playing card at twenty paces with my pistols. ’Tis 
commonly said that she is the only man in her uncle’s house, for indeed her 
cousins are of but a poor spirit. She is very wealthy, inheriting a large 
fortune from her mother’s family, including some claim to this house. 
There has been suit with the Government about it these ten years, and 
likely to last another twenty.” 

‘“‘T would like to meet her,” said the Captain, blowing out his chest. 
“I prodigiously admire a fine woman, nor do they seem to mislike me.” 

‘‘ They say she has a spirit,” said the Magistrate, secretly longing to lay 
his riding whip across the soldier’s smiling face. 

‘*No matter,” said the Captain. ‘‘I would soon tame that. But I 
doubt there is no such fortune for a poor soldier. I think the circle is 
complete now,” he added, “‘ for there goes the signal.’’ 

‘* Then I will ride on and leave you to your man-hunting.” 

‘**T am vastly in your debt for your guidance,” said the Captain. 

The Magistrate bowed and rode away. As soon as he was safely out of 
sight, he turned in his saddle and spat over his shoulder. 

‘I think he would be vastly more in my debt if he knew that I had led 
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him three miles out of his way, and sent a messenger to warn John Kirton. 
I only trust that he has had time to escape. The thick-headed fool 
of a soldier to ask guidance of the first man he meets, simply because he 
chances to be a magistrate. Though I swore twenty oaths to the Elector, 
I would not see my old crony’s son in the hands of the Whigs! Ah well! 
Troublous times! Troublous times! And I wonder if that bird of Sir 
Roger’s is indeed more than a match for mine.” 

Meanwhile, the Captain rode through the gates, past the lodge and up 
the avenue of elms towards the great entrance. Truly it was as deserted 
and gloomy a place as the Captain had ever seen, the once well-kept walks 
merging with their grassy borders, weeds smothering all the flower beds, the 
clipped trees losing their trim shapes and wandering back to nature. A 
great, rusty padlock, stamped with yellow sealing-wax, now half wasted 
away, fastened a heavy iron bar across the door; the windows were, some 
entire, some broken, but all alike, shuttered and fastened. The house 
seemed as though it had been prepared for a seige. The Captain rode round 
the building, finding at the back the same deserted appearance, the same 
secure fastening of all possible entrances; even the stables and out-houses 
were secured with great padlocks, still bearing the traces of yellow sealing- 
wax, stamped with the Royal Arms. 

“ Faith,” said the Captain aloud. ‘’Twill be hard work for us loyal 
soldiers to get in, and if there lies any rebel within, he is as safe as though 
he lay in Carlisle goal. Though, in truth, I see not how any man can be 
within, and all so deserted looking and so securely fastened up.’ He rode 
round again to the front, noting everywhere the same deselation, the same 
secure blocking of all possible entrances. At the front he halted and gave 
some orders, and soon half a dozen dragoons were wrenching at the iron bar 
which ran across the great door. It was half eaten with rust, and soon it 
gave way and was thrown aside. 

‘That will do,” said the Captain. He dismounted and walked up the steps. 
He guessed that, probably, after the rest of the doors and entrances had been 
safely secured from the inside, that the house would have been left by this 
door, so that very likely there would be no fastening on the inside; and so it 
proved. Without resistance the door opened to his hand, and he strode in. 

The hall was large, and plentifully and richly furnished according to the 
fashion of the time, while on the walls hung trophies of the chase and suits 
of armour, and many a strange, forgotten weapon, now all rusting together 
in a common oblivion. Over everything was a coating of dust, covering the 
whole hall with the silent evidence of long months of desolation. And, as 
the Captain looked, his face grew pale and he retreated hastily to the door, 
fumbling at the hilt of his broadsword. For right across the floor of the 
hall, leading from one door to another, went a line of little footsteps plainly 
marked in the dust. It had a strange effect, this evidence of life where life 
could hardly be, in that deserted house so carefully secured from all chance 
visitors. For a moment the Captain feared he knew not what. Bodyless 
shapes or threatening spirits from the grave. 
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“That will do” said the Captain. 
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‘‘ Bah,” said the Captain, recovering himself, and adding a volley of oaths 
to stimulate his failing courage. Even as the sound of his voice died away 
in the emptiness of the hall, a door opened and shewed, standing there, a 
beautiful girl, dressed in the height of the prevailing fashion. 

“‘T bid you welcome to this poor house, sir,” she began, speaking in a 
clear, sweet voice ; ‘although your manner of seeking admission is some- 
what strange.” 

‘“‘Madame,” answered the Captain, bowing low as he recovered from 
his surprise. ‘I have information that a notorious and vigorous rebel, one 
John Kirton, lies hid in this house. It will save unnecessary trouble, and 
perhaps violence, if he deliver himself up.” 

The lady smiled haughtily. ‘ Mr. Kirton did indeed intend to come 
here—but of course only if he received permission from the Whigs to visit 
his own house. Perhaps he, too, has had information.” 

Still lower bowed the Captain. ‘‘ Madam, I kiss your hands. A mere 
trifling formality of a search is all that is necessary. After which, we will 
burn the house, so that, if we overlook him, the flames may find him.” 
He watched the lady closely as he spoke, but he could see no trace of fear, 
though there was a flush of anger on her cheeks. 

“You may have authority from the Hanoverian to search my house ; 
scarcely to burn it. Of course, now you have the power to do what you 
will, but you shall answer the consequences.”’ 

“She is a handsome jade,” muttered the Captain to himself, as he 
noticed the fiery scorn with which she spoke. ‘‘ Sink me if she isn’t. 
High-spirited, too.”’ His eyes roved boldly over her with such undisguised 
admiration that the tell-tale blood rushed to her cheeks, though she still 
looked proudly at him. 

“You are Mistress Dorothy Kirton ?” he asked. ‘“‘ Sister to the traitor 
we search for ?”’ 

‘** Well! What of it?’ answered Dorothy. 

** May I have the felicity to see the room behind you?” The Captain 
approached her as he spoke, and she drew back, gathering her skirts close 
around her, The Captain noted the movement with an ugly smile. 

‘“‘ There is little to see,” she said -as he passed. ‘‘ But had you not 
better summon some of your soldiers. You might need help, you know.” 

He paid no attention to her taunt, but passed on by her into the room, 
once evidently one of the great reception rooms. On a small table at one 
end stood a cold supper, two covers laid. A hasty attempt to clean the 
room had ‘evidently been made, though the dust lay thick in corners which 
the broom had missed. From the walls looked down the portraits of the 
old lords of the house in dignified array. A small fire burnt in the grate, 
and on the table stood four tall candlesticks of massive silver, the lighted 
candles throwing a dim light into the recesses of the room. 

‘You expected company to-night ? ” asked the Captain, pointing to the 
supper. 

‘‘Oh! That was not prepared for you,” she answered defiantly. 
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‘So I suppose ; but I will wait and see whom it was prepared for.” 

She smiled scornfully, and he turned on her in sudden temper. 

‘You had a warning of our coming, and he has fled.” 

‘“‘ Nay,” she answered, ‘‘ Mr. Kirton has not been here. “Tis merely a 
fancy of mine to sup here sometimes. There is no treason to the Elector 
in that, is there ?” 

“To the King!” 

“Well, to your King.” 

“Why are there two covers 
laid?” 

“Are there two?” she said, 
in affected surprise.” It must 
have been a mistake of the 
serving man.”’ 

*“* Enough of this folly. Tell 
me what warning you have had 
and when you expect your 
brother back.” 

“T will not!” 

“There are ways of making 
the most obstinate speak,’ he 
said angrily. ‘‘Have you ever 
seen the burning match tied 
between two fingers ?” 

She laughed outright. 
“There is no bullying dragoon 
in all the Elector’s army dare 
treat Dorothy Kirton so!” She 
drew, herself up to the full of 
her tall stature and looked at 
him defiantly. Truly, she was 
very beautiful. The rude soldier 
felt it, and felt that he had gone 
too far. 

‘* Come, Mistress Kirton, I spoke hastily; yet I think someone has sent 
you warning. However, I must wait here now, and perhaps he will 


“Oh, Sir, put out the lights. 


return.” 

She smiled again, and he continued : 

** You think there is little chance of that, yet even the wariest man 
might take some sudden humour; and, if we did find him, it would serve 
him well to have the officer in command his friend.” 

Dorothy seemed to feel the force of his remark, and answered in a 
gentler tone : 

‘‘ Nay, sir, I wished not to raise your choler by what I said.” 

The Captain bowed and smiled. ‘“‘ Fair mistress, you honour me too 
much. If you will please to wait here, I will see if my men have finished 
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their search. i fear that I must desire the honour of your presence a little 
while yet, but I trust ‘twill prove no great hardship.” He finished with 
what he considered a fascinating smile, and went out, bowing profoundly. 

Left alone, the lady stamped on the floor. ‘‘ The insolent villain!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Oh! that John were here to chastise him. Oh! that I 
were aman. So he would not treat me then”—which last remark was, 
indeed, very true. 

She went up to the window and unfastened the shutters, admitting the 
cool evening air. She stretched out her hands to the thickening darkness, 
for by now the sun was set. 

‘Oh! John, my brother, art safe?” she murmured. ‘At least you 
have had a little time, while I have kept this chattering, thick-headed 
soldier here. Faugh! his very breath smells of the barracks.” 

In a few minutes, the Captain entered. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “‘ we have 
found nothing but the secret entrance, which, I suppose, you have been 
using.” 

‘* And is there treason in that ?”” asked Dorothy, scornfully. 

‘“‘ There could be no treason in aught done by one so fair,” answered the 
Captain. ‘‘ Madame,” he continued, with a profusion of bows, ‘‘ may thy 
captive presume to ask that his supper should be shared with thee?” He 
motioned towards the table as he spoke. 

She felt a sudden spasm of rage at the idea of the meal she had so 
carefully prepared for her brother being devoured by this rough soldier. 

‘‘T am not hungry, and it is time that I returned, for ‘tis growing dark, 
and my uncle may be alarmed.” 

‘* Fair Mistress, you must wait a-while. . Then I will escort you, so that 
there will be no reason for thy uncle’s fears.” 

‘Am I your prisoner ? ” demanded Dorothy, sharply. 

‘‘ Say rather that I am thine,” answered the Captain. 

She stamped impatiently. 

‘** Will you not have some wine ?” asked the Captain. 

She gave no answer to his question. Once or twice he tried to start a 
conversation in the same affected strain, but she paid no attention to him, 
and gradually he lapsed into silence. In truth, he was not quite sure how 
to address her, for he felt that the conversation he was used to hear between 
his fellow-officers and the beauties of the inns, and of the garrison towns, 
would be out of place here. Presently there came a knock at the door. 

** Enter,” shouted the Captain. A Sergeant came in and saluted. 
‘Fellow captured skulking in the woods with a letter. Says a strange 
gentleman gave it him. 

The Captain took the letter and read out— 

‘‘To Mistress Dorothy Kirton. These with haste.” The letter is 
for you apparently, lady,” he said. 

‘‘From my uncle, Sir Richard, I expect,’ she said, coming quickly 
across the room. ‘‘ He will be alarmed at my long absence.” She held 
out her hand for the letter, but the Captain pretended not to notice. 
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‘** That will do,” he said to the sergeant, and, as the door closed, he 
added, turning to Dorothy, “‘ so you take this to be from your uncle? ” 

“Yes, I am assured of it,” she answered, with ill-disguised impatience. 

** How fortunate is this uncle that his niece should be so anxious for his 
letters. Why, it might be from a lover—or a brother.” He turned the 
letter in his hands, and then tore off the wafer and spread the paper on the 
table. Dorothy drew back pale with fear and anger. 

“* How dare you open my letters?’”’ she demanded. To her, it was an 
unheard of proceeding—on a level with a common theft. To him, it was an 
ordinary incident—a commonplace duty. They looked at it from different 
standpoints. 

“Oh, I will read it to you,” he replied. ‘‘* Sweet Sister,’—Then, after 
all, it is not from your uncle.” He looked up at Dorothy; she had fallen 
into a chair and sat with both hands clasped across her heart, as one 
hearing a death-warrant read. He went on reading: ‘‘ Sweet Sister, I 
cannot leave without seeing you again, if possible, especially as I have not 
given all my messages. If you are still at the Grange, put two candles in 
the windows, if all be safe. If it be dark, I will not come. I shall be with 
you by nine of the clock, if all be well. Thine, John.” 

“Here is your letter, sweet Mistress,” said the Captain, smiling. He 
walked to the table, and picking up a couple of the candlesticks, lighted 
them, and put them in the window. ; 

“Oh, my God!” cried Dorothy. ‘‘ What are you doing?” 

Without answering, he went to the door, and calling a sentinel, bade 
him see that the lady made no attempt at escape. He went outside and 
gave orders to the Sergeant, bidding him take the men to a village some 
four miles away, and there wait till he joined them. Four of the soldiers 
he picked out and told them to stay with him, lying hidden in one of the 
rooms. ,‘‘ No matter what you hear, you are not to stir so much as a finger, 
unless you hear a pistol shot,” he said to them, and sealed his death- 
warrant by the words. They laughed and winked at each other as he 
walked away, and then turned to bitter grumbling when he came back to 
forbid them any light, or to make the slightest sound, for fear of alarming 
the quarry. ‘‘ Why should he have all the sport ?” they said to each other. 
** Look at him in there with her, and we lying in the dark.” 

Having made all his arrangements, the Captain went back to the room 
where he had left Dorothy. The sentinel saluted as he entered ; Dorothy 
was standing by the window with sparkling eyes. On the floor at her feet 
lay the two candles, one broken across. 

‘‘ She flung them down before I could stop her,” said the soldier; “and 
tried to put them in the fire, till I was going to call your Honour. She 
promised me money, too.” é 

‘“‘ Fall in,” said the Captain, briefly. He turned to the girl. ‘‘ Madame, 
will you sit here? °Tis a comfortable seat.” He pointed to a chair in a 
corner of the room, distant and hidden from the window. 

“T prefer to stay ere,” she answered. 
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“Your ladyship would not like me to use force,” he suggested. 

“Brute and coward. Oh! that I were a man.” 

“ Thank heaven you are not,” he answered, bowing again. ‘‘ What in- 
comparable grace, what divine beauty, we should then have lost.” 

“Your insults are cowardly. Your compliments are worse,” she said, 
without moving. 

“ How cruel, how heartless, these beauties are,” said the Captain. 
** Yet others of your sex have been kinder to me. You have forgotten to 
move your seat,” he added, sharply. 

Silently she came across the room, and took the chair indicated. He 
moved to the window and replaced the two candles, lighting them at the 
fire. Now the sound of the soldiers riding away came plainly into 
the room. She half rose from her chair, clutching at the arm in sudden 
excitement. 

“T am sending away the men for fear that your brother might prove too 
modest to come if he thought that His Majesty’s dragoons were 
waiting to welcome him. Now, if any tell him that the soldiers were 
here, they will also tell him that the soldiers went away. I shall not be 
missed.”’ 

She leant back in her chair and her eyes flashed triumph at him. 

* Also I have kept three or four of my men in the other room so that 
we may not be lonely. That quenches the light in your pretty eyes, does 
it?”’ He laughed and placed the two candles on the window seat, a lure to 
destruction. 

“Heed me now,” he continued. “If you lift so much as one of your 
dainty fingers to extinguish these two lights, by all that’s sacred, I’ll fasten 
you to your chair with my sword belt.” 

She glanced round the room as though seeking some weapon. Her eyes 
flashed, and she stretched out her hand with a gesture of utter scorn. 
“Is there no help?” she cried, and wrung her hands together. ‘“ Alas!” 
she cried again, and put her hands to her throat as though she were 
suffocating. 

‘By my soul, thou art a lovely creature,” said the Captain. 

In an instant she was on her knees before him, her milk-white arms 
clasping his great riding boots, her proud head bowed to his feet. He 
smiled triumphantly. 

‘Oh, sir,” she said, looking up to him, her face terrible with dry-eyed 
anguish, her words tumbling together in the rush of her quick speech. 
‘Dear sir, do not do this thing. He is my only brother, and the only thing 
I have in all this world to love, for I am an orphan. Think, what can it 
matter to a great and powerful monarch like King George whether my 
brother lives or dies? Let him go this once, and I promise he shall never 
return to England any more, and I will bless you all the days of my life 
for the great kindness and mercy shown to a helpless maid. All soldiers 
are good, and kind, and generous. Ah, sir, do not remember the bitter 
words I said, for, alas! what weapon has a woman but her tongue, and I 
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never meant what I 
said. You are too 
noble to remember. 
You have a mother, 
perhaps a sister. Ah, 
would to God that they 
were here to join their 
plea to mine. Think, 
when next you see them, 
that you can tell them 
how good you were to a 
helpless girl, and how 
she cherishes your 
memory as of a gentle 
and courteous soldier. 
Alas! dear sir, put out 
the candles, and by 
morning he will be on 
his way to France, and ois 
I will write and bid him “ Just subscribe thy'name.’ 
never return. Think 

what a thing ’twill be to remember on your death-bed. And none will ever 
know. ’Tis such a little thing to ask, merely to put out two candles, such 
a tiny thing. And if any harm should come to you thereby, I would 
gladly make it up a hundredfold, for I am rich. Gentleness is enough to 
make you do this thing—this little thing—I know, but also there is gold, and 
gladly will I give it and bless you in the giving. Oh, sir, put out the lights.” 

She paused, exhausted by the violence of her emotions, and the torrent 
of her words. He looked down at her admiringly and thoughtfully for an 
idea—hither to half dormant—was taking shape within his mind. The lot 
of a wealthy country gentleman, married to a beautiful wife, seemed to this 
rough soldier very desirable. 

He bent over the stooping girl, and whispered in her ear, and as he 
slowly whispered, the hot shame flamed up in her cheeks till face, and neck, 
and bosom, were all dyed with the crimson sign. It seemed to her that the 
whispered words that fell so softly from the Captain’s lips were echoed and 
re-echoed, shouted up and down the room, bandied in fierce scorn from one 
portrayed ancestor to another. She, the daughter of their house, the 
proudest in that proud country side, to take for husband this coarse plebian 
soldier, to give the high traditions of her family to that low-keeping, to rear 
half-boorish children to call her proud fathers theirs. She shuddered at the 
thought, and still the Captain’s low voice murmured in her ear, bidding her 
take him for her wedded husband or doom her only brother to a death ot 
shame. 

“Then I will consent,” she said, presently, half choking as she spoke the 
words. 
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He tried to kiss her, but she pushed him aside. ‘‘Not yet am I servant 
or wife. Put out the lights. Unless my brother escapes, I will die first, ay, 
and gladly.” 

The Captain, complaisant in his triumph, put back the candles on the 
table, and barred the window tightly, so that no glint of the light within 
might tempt the wanderer. 

** How do I know that, this brothersafe in France, you will keep your 
promise ?”’ he asked. 

‘‘T have promised,” she said simply, not understanding him for the 
moment. 

“ Ay, ay,” he said, judging by himself. ‘‘ But promises are easily broken. 
Why, I had been fast these twenty years if promises were always kept.” 

“‘ The Kirtons do not break their word.” 

‘“‘ Are there writing materials here?” 

She pointed scornfully to a cabinet. It was like his coarse, plebian blood 
to put the agreement in writing, as though he were some merchant making 
out his bargains. Probably she scorned him more intensely then than ever. 
He walked to the cabinet and took out paper, and pen and ink, and a little 
horn of sand, with some wafers. He carried them over to the table. 

“To make all safe,” he said, ‘‘ I wish you to write a letter to me at the 
barracks promising to be my wife. Then, if any of your dainty relations try 
to make you play false tome, why, you will know the penalty. Take the 
pen and write thus :—‘ Dearest Ned ’—my name is Edward—‘ Ah, Sweet- 
heart ’— nay, never look so pale.’” 

Without a word, she flung the pen aside and burst into piteous tears. 

‘It must be written,” he said, biting at his leathern glove. 

She slipped from her chair to the floor, half kneeling, half crouching. 
‘If you want money,” she said, ‘‘I will gladly give you all I have. If you 
hate me and wish my death, drive your sword to my heart, and I will thank 
you.” She put back her head and bared her long, white neck. 

‘‘T am not a murderer,” he grewled. 

“ Then, the money—take it all!” 

‘*T am a man of honour, and not a thief,” he answered. 

“‘Oh, God!” she groaned, “is there no way?” 

“An easy way; write the letter.” He glanced at the candles burning 
on the table. The little French clock on the mantelpiece showed twenty 
minutes to nine, and she crept back to her chair. 

‘‘ That is more wise,” said the Captain. Now write: ‘ Dearest Ned,— 
Ah! sweetheart; it seems long to wait till I am thy faithful spouse. By 
my soul I love thee.’ Hast written that? A plague on my wits! What 
would’st say in such a letter, Doro—well, Mistress Kirton ?” 

“‘ That is your affair,” she answered dully. With every scratch of her 
pen, the ignominy of her disgrace grew deeper and darker on her soul. 

“« Just subscribe thy name ; that is enough.” 

‘“‘ Did ever modest woman write such a letter before ?”’ she said, laughing 


mirthlessly. 
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He took the paper and read it over carefully. Then he sprinkled sand 
on the writing to dry it, folded it, and fastened it with a wafer. 

** Now direct it to me at my barracks,” he said. 

Mechanically she did as he asked, and then sat back in her chair in an 
attitude of profound dejection, the pen still clasped in her fingers. 

“Come!” he cried with rough heartiness, ‘‘ never look so melancholy. 
I will be a kind husband to thee. Shalt have the finest dresses in the 
county, and the most pin-money, and thy own way in nearly everything, 
and even a month in town. Faith, there’s many a girl would give her soul 
to be in thy shoes to-night.” 

She heard his words, and they seemed to her the last extremity of 
insult. She shivered slightly. The little clock pointed to nine. She 
wondered what her brother would say when he heard the price that had 
been paid for his escape. Perhaps he would return and kill this captain. 
Pity he was not there to do it then. Kill—the—Captain. Kill him! Kill 
him! The words seemed to stay with her, floating in her mind. 

The Captain poured out a glass of wine, and looked at the drooping 
figure opposite with real pity. 

** Poor child!” he murmured to himself. ‘‘’Tis ill fortune for her, but I 
will be a kind husband to her. Every whim shall be gratified. She shall 
soon learn to love me, she won’t be the first who has learnt that, but, by all 
that’s sacred, she shall be the last. Yes, I’ll be a kind husband to her.” 

“* Mistress,” he said aloud, after a pause, ‘‘ I pledge you who will be my 
dear wife this day month, if we are both alive.” 

“‘ Both alive.” ‘‘ Both alive.” Why did he say that? ‘“ Both alive.” 
“ Kill him.”” The two phrases seemed to be together in her mind, joining 
and mingling. An idea, born of their union, began to form slowly in her 
mind. Why not? She wasas strong as many men. And in any case it 
was better to die than to live his wife. And if she died, she need never 
explain to her brother. Or face the incredulous surprise of the country 
side. Or that horrible, horrible letter. Many a time she had held her own 
with buttoned foils against the attack of her cousins. And, by a particular 
favour of Providence, she had brought with her that day her father’s rapier 
to give to her brother, who, in his hurried flight, had forgotten it. There it 
was, standing in the corner by her hand. 

“Death is better than the dishonour he threatens,” she said to herself. 
With nimble, nervous hands she pulled at the elaborate tower of hair her 
maid had arranged with such care, and bound the long tresses tightly round 
her head, so that they would not interfere with her sight. 

** What are you doing? ” asked the Captain. 

Without answering, she snatched a keen-edged knife from the table, and 
began to cut at the bottom of her dress till the dragging train was severed. 
She unfastened her slippers and pushed them beneath the table with the 
portion cut from her dress, and stood up. 

The Captain looked at her ; at her short dress, irregularly cut, scarce 
coming to her ancles; at her stockinged feet : at her hair in tight plait 
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round her head. He looked, and leaning back in his chair, roared with 
laughter. 

She looked at him in surprise, then she understood the cause of his 
merriment, and felt an absurd desire to sit down and cry. The next 
moment the passing inclination was gone. ‘“ For that you shall die,” she 
muttered, and, springing to the corner, the bare rapier flashed in her hand. 

““No, no!” cried the Captain, the laughter wiped from his face, for he 
thought she was going to kill herself. He sprang from his chair and ran 
towards her, but the threatening point at his throat made him pause. 

‘Get your sword, Captain,” she cried with shrill laughter. ‘If you 
want a wife, you must fight for her. Man against woman. Broad-sword 
against small-sword. Strength against weakness. ’Tisa brave fight. Or 
will you whistle to your men for help?” 

“* You are mad,” cried the Captain, standing still and not offering to 
touch his weapon. For answer the thin steel flicked across his face, raising 
a long, red weal. 

** Coward,”’ she said. 

‘“‘ This is but folly,’ he answered. Again the keen point thrust near his 
throat, and he gave back a step. Gladly would he have summoned his men 
to help him overcome her, for by threats and bribery he could have silenced 
them ; but he had warned them not to come unless they heard a pistol shot, 
and his pistols were outside. He had not thought to use them; he had 
dreamt of love, not war. 

“Take your sword, coward,” said Dorothy. Half mechanically he took 
the weapon from the table. As he lifted it, the heavy sheath slipped and 
fell clattering, leaving the blade bare in his hand. 

‘“* Now are we sword to sword,” she cried gleefully, and lunged at his 
breast. He put the thrust aside with his sword, for otherwise it would 
have beeri death. She lunged again, and again he warded it, though with 
more difficulty. Fiercely she thrust, so that he had to use all his skill to 
protect himself, and had no opportunity to speak or to disarm her, as he 
meant todo. He knew that a rapier thrust was a deadly thing, whether it 
came from a man’s hand orawoman’s. The absurdity of the scene occurred 
to him, and he fancied he heard the mess stamping with laughter at the idea 
of his fighting for his life with a woman. But, indeed, the struggle was less 
unequal than it seemed. True, he was ten times the stronger, with the 
longer reach, and the longer, heavier weapon ; but his great riding boots 
cumbered him, and slipped on the polished floor, where her stockinged feet 
found secure hold. Then her quickness was wonderful, and she had the 
greater command of her weapon, for she had been taught by a master of 
fence. Nor did she forget her cunning, though she fought like a wounded 
wild-cat. Greatest advantage of all, he dreaded victory scarcely less than 
defeat, and would almost as soon have wounded himself as her. 

Rapidly thrust followed thrust. Once the rapier’s keen point tore the 
tight tunic across his breast, though without harming him. Twice and 
again he tried to rush in past the flashing, dancing point, but every time it 
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Swiftly came the thrusting rapier. 
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came pecking at his throat, and he had to give back. Once, in defiance of 
all the rules of fence, he tried to snatch it in his left hand, but she was too 
quick, and, for all his effort, he got but a nasty thrust through the palm, 
and the close breath of the Angel of Death as the reddened point hovered 
at his heart. 

“‘ This foolery must end,” he cried, and hewed furiously in a circle from 
his wrist, thinking to catch her lighter weapon and shiver it. For the first 
time she retreated, and the Captain followed close, seeing victory in his 
grasp. She gave way before him, breathing in great sobs, for she too 
thought the end was come. As she stepped backwards, she stumbled over 
a footstool, and fell on her knees. 

“All over, my pretty,” cried the Captain, triumphantly. ‘ You little 
,” he added a foul word, and she, hearing it as dark despair settled on 
her soul, thrust fiercely up. He had thought her conquered. His sword 
trailed on the ground. Swiftly came the thrusting rapier, and though he 
saw, he could not avoid it. Through his heart passed the thirsty point, 
and he died—rolling on the floor across the doorway. 

Shrieking, Dorothy Kirton rushed to the window—she dared not pass 
that corpse—and climbed out, jumping to the garden. So passing away 
through the night. 

Meanwhile, in a little room, the four dragoons lay in the dark, cursing 
the tedium. They heard the scuffling and a woman shrieking, and they 
nudged each other, leering behind the darkness. 
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THE IDLER’S CLUB, 
ARE LITERARY MEN ADEQUATELY REMUNERATED? 


BY SIR WALTER BESANT, W. L. ALDEN, ARNOLD GOLDSWORTHY, 
ROBERT BARR, G. B. BURGIN AND ARTHUR LAWRENCE, 


This question involves two, The first refers to articles and 
papers contributed to magazines, journals, and papers. The second, 

Walter Besant. in which the word remuneration is wrongly used, refers to literary 

property in the shape of books. 

In answer to the first question. There is no such thing as 
“adequate” remuneration for the simple reason that there is no possible connection 
between literary merit and money. If there were, it would be easy for an editor to 
assign to each contribution its individual value in gold and silver. What he does set 
down as its value in money means its value to himself. This is determined by the circula- 
tion of the paper ; its value as property; and the amount which he is able or willing to 
set aside every year for his contributors. There are sometimes special reasons for 
wishing to run a certain name, in which case he will give more than he offers the rest. 
For the rank and file he has a certain tariff, which may be elastic, and he pays according 
to this tariff. He does not usethe word “adequate” at all, he says, practically, “ these 
are my terms, take them or leave them.” And so it must always be: the editor is 
governed by the amount at his disposal for contributions. You think it ought to be 
more liberal? Remember that it ultimately depends upon the support of the public. 
You think that a writer ought to be able at least to live by his writings? Then he 
must catch the ear of the public. In this kind of work it is not the time and labour 
that can be considered, it is the support of the public; and this, whether the work be 
a story, or a play, or an essay, or a poem, or a magazine. That magazine which has 
but a limited support of the public cannot choose but pay its contributors badly; let 
them contribute a more attractive work, and when a larger public begins to support 
the paper, the editor, for his own sake, will begin to pay his contributors better. 

As regards the second part of the question : that which refers to literary property in 
books. We must not use the word “remuneration” but “return.” The writer of 
a book has created a property. It is his own. Wedo not “remunerate” a man 
when we pay him rent for using his property. Nor do we “remunerate” the writer 
of a book. Its value and extent depend wholly upon the support of the public. The 
owner may sell it or he may take a partner who will administer it. The question for 
the author is thus quite simple. Are the arrangements made with that partner fair to 
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both sides? I have worked upon this question for some years ; I have amassed 
and published a vast amount of information. My answer is already well-known, I 
believe. It is that heretofore those arrangements have been one-sided and unfair. At 
present, however, thecondition of things has been greatly improved, and the position of the 
author is much better than it was. Yet a great deal still remains to be done. I look 
forward with confidence to the future because the light that has been thrown upon 
the whole question has awakened a spirit among authors that could not exist in the 
days of doubt and darkness. 
* * * 


If the question “ Are literary men adequately remunerated” 
had been put to the late Lord Dundreary, he would undoubtedly 

W.L. Alden. have answered that it was “one of those things that no feller can 

understand.” I am very much inclined to share that opinion. Who 

are the literary men in question? Are they the men who write 
literature or,does the term include all men and women who write anything for pay ? 
And what data have we as to the rate of pay among literary men or writers? We 
know that certain literary men receive large sums of money, and that others receive 
very little, but in order to decide whether or no literary men are adequately 
remunerated, we should have to divide the whole amount of money paid in the 
course of a year to literary men, by the number of literary men, and in the 
circumstances, this is manifestly impossible. 

If we were to ask any literary man or writer if he considered himself adequately 
paid, he wouid probably reply “No”! in the hope of obtaining more pay. In the 
market, the worth of literary work is what it will fetch, and, naturally, the author wants 
to get as high a price as possible. If we ask the editor or publisher, he will probably 
say that all literary men are paid more than they ought to be paid; but this again 
would be merely the expression of the editor’s or publisher’s natural desire to conduct 
his business as economically as possible. If literature were sold by the pound, and if 
it could be subjected to chemical analysis, and intrinsic value be thereby determined, 
we should be able to set a just price upon it, but as it is, all the literary man can do is 
to squeeze as much money as possible out of the publisher. 

My own belief is that literary men are not overpaid, and in most cases are under- 
paid. There are writings for which it would be impossible to pay more than they are 
worth. ‘lhere is the work of Mr. Kipling, or Mr. Meredith. Would any price be too 
high to pay for the “ Drums of the Fore and. Aft,” or “ Evan Harrington”? As for 
the work of lesser men, when all things are considered, it will probably appear that 
they are at least as well paid as are men of other professions. But, after all, this is 
mere speculation. All that can be given in answer to the question proposed is a 
guess, and, whatever may be the value of literature, the value of guesses is ordinarily 
very small. 

* * * 


Does an author get enough of theready? That is the 

question. Or, as the editor puts it so much more beautifully, 

Robert Barr. “Are Literary Men Adequately Remunerated?” Well, the 

editor ought to know. He helps to pay them. Nothing but an 

old affection for THE IDLER would induce me to write on this 

subject, for the secrets of trade should not be heedlessly scattered abroad. There is 

a danger that editors will learn how they have been looted, and so lock up their cash 

boxes, and there is the additional danger that, if the general public is made aware of 

the delightful position of an author, everybody will jump into the business and not 

only ruin the market, but leave us without the necessaries of life by simultaneously 

quitting other really useful branches of industry. I never yet met a man or woman 

who did not think he or she could write better stuff than is being at present turned 

out by the experts, just as you never meet anyone who could not edit a magazine or 
paper more acceptably than the men who are doing it. 
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In the first place let us consider the advantages of the literary profession. An 













































. author, even if only reasonably successful, can live where he pleases. He is free 
r from the compulsion of being that dreadful City pendulum, with its swing into town 

every morning and its swing back to the suburbs every evening—tne Business Man. 
. Other Britons, who are not authors, sing hilariously that they never, never, never 
' shall be slaves, and next morning resume their slavery ; up by the 9.15, and down by 
0 the 5.20, if they are prosperous ; earlier and later if they are not. Poor devils! Is 


” the Millionaire adequately remunerated? I say he is not, if he is to go to his place 
of business every day. But an author may live as far away as the South Sea Islands, 
and carry on successful dealings with his wares in the markets of London and New 


” York. 

ly Rarely, indeed, is any writer a guod author and at the same time a good man of 
n business. The better he writes, the poorer he is at making a bargain. You may 
‘oO point out an author, perhaps, who is able to advertise himself in a way that would 
fe make the publicity department of Barnum and Bailey’s circus green with envy, but 


? that merely proves the truth of what I say ; such an author is a good man of business, 
Sir Walter Scott lost a fortune because he was not an adept at business, and so was 
compelled to make it again by sticking to his pen. The same thing has occurred 
ly recently in the case of Mark Twain. The rise of the Literary Agent has done away 
with the necessity of an author troubling about the business details of his profession. 


e 
e It is wonderful what a Literary Agent can do for a sensitive man who doesn’t like to 

peddle his own goods. In the first place, he eliminates the sting of rejection. The 
ly author never knows how many refuse his contribution; he only learns, to his satis- 


e faction, that one accepts 
The author writes, let us say, a story worth ten pounds. The agent sells it to 


ts 
ly the editor of a magazine for ten pounds, or perhaps fifteen, or perhaps twenty. In 
n any other trade, this would end the matter. The grocer may charge twice for a 
t pound of butter, but only if you have not been careful of your receipt. ‘The Literary 
if Agent, however, is merely beginning. He sells the same story in America for a similar 
i, sum, and gets besides something from India, Australia, and New Zealand. This for 
is serial rights only ; the author still possesses his stories, though he has sold them. 
Afterwards the stories are collected together, and the indefatigable agent actually 
r- rooks a book publisher into taking them and paying a sum down on account of 
e royalty. Sometimes there are dramatic rights in addition, and thus I hope you are 
oO beginning to see that Authorship is the only profession in the world where one may 
yr have tHe cake and eat it too. 
it But now we come to the great glory of this glorious occupation—the Book. 
is Every man is at heart a gambler. There is no such Monte Carlo as Paternoster 
4 Row. ‘The roulette at Monaco has no such fickleness as the favour of the great 


ly reading public. Any book cast on the green cloth of Publicity may win the grand 
prize. The unknown author has an equal chance with all the rest. The conditions 
of the game are amazingly in favour of the gambler, in fact, if Monte Carlo had to 
run for a week according to the rules of the book trade, it would have to put up its 









e shutters forever after. As I have said, the reasonably successful author, has been 
Ys well paid for his work before it appears between book covers, so, if real gambling 
€ proceeded on a similar basis, the croupier at Monte Carlo would have to hand you 
n back a gold napoleon when you placed your silver five-franc piece on a number, 
1S and still leave you your chance on the cloth. Then, if you win the grand prize at 
1S the Casino de Paternoster, all your former unsuccessful ventures are paid up, for a 
h popular book will drag from their obscurity half-a-dozen others of yours that have 
of failed to attract public attention. 

rt Thus it amazes me that every man, woman, and child does not go in for author- 
ly ship. It is true that most of them do, but, thank goodness, they don’t set about it 
n the right way. What is the right way? you ask, Ah! that, neither wild horses nor 
d the Editor of THE IDLER, will drag from me. 
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“ And it warn’t all unney when you put your ’and into the 
G. B. Burgin chooseth ’ive,” said one gardening gentleman to another gardening 
a text. gentleman as I got into the Enfield train the other day. “ Well,” 
said the second gardening gentleman to the first gardening 
gentleman, “ wot the bloomin’ blazes did you stick your ’and into the ‘ive for? You 
might ha’ knowed you'd a got stung.” “I might,” said the first gardening gentleman 
to the second gardening gentleman. ‘Oh, yes, if I’d bin in the ‘abit of makin’ a 
bloomin’ fool of myself like some” (language unprintable here), “I might; but, you 
see, I ain’t in the ’abit.” “Oh, I thought you wos,” said the second gardening 
gentleman to the first gardening gentleman ; and the controversy terminated. Which 
thing is an allegory. , a A 
Are literary men adequately remunerated? It depends 
And enlargeth on it. largely on the literary men. I find that “adequately” means 
“fully sufficient.” Well, there are some “ fully sufficient ” literary 
men for whom no amount of remuneration is adequate. They get up every morning 
and thank God that He has permitted them to remodel the universe. It never occurs 
to their inflated understandings that other people are praying for the universe to 
remodel them. Their ideas of remuneration are, of course, proportionately high. 
Sometimes a base knave of a publisher timidly asserts that he can’t live on air. “Then 
you ought to be an orchid if you want to publish me,” retorts the author. 
* + * 
An author generally becomes an author because the fever is in 
Where were we? his blood. He doesn’t write from choice; he writes because he 
can’t help writing. He has something to tell the world, and 
accerding to what that something is, or his manner of telling it, so is his remuneration. 
The world does not say to him, “‘ Become an author for my sake, and you shall live on 
the fat of the land.” Oh, no. What the world says to him, when it condescends 
to take the slightest interest in his proceedings, is this: “ Look here, my young 
friend. You fancy you have something to say that will interest us. Say it, and we 
will endeavour to give you a hearing.” That isall. As time goes on, you will be 
able to judge, from the number of copies of your works which people buy, whether you 
are interesting them or not. _But, like any other article of commerce, you are a mere 
matter of supply and demand. You must be classified into different grades, and you 
will be paid for your work proportionately. If you are a New Humourist, elderly 
ladies will weep over you ; if you are one of the Old Tragedians, young ladies will say 
you are ‘too funny for anything.” As time goes on, and you find your level, you will 
be classed as a ten-pounds-a-thousand-words man (if you are very good, that is), or a 
five pounds, or a four, or, what is more probable, a two pounds, or even a thirty-shillings- 
a-thousand-words man. Perchance, you may come down to a pound a thousand, and 
eat the bread and cheese of bitterness and drink the pump water of affliction. 
BS * * 
Because, my young friend, your message to the heart of the world is not 
Why? she message it wants to hear. The “ degradation of a popular success” (of 
course we call it that, but we would all give our ears to attain it ; we shouldn’t 
talk about the degradation if we were the successful ones) is not yours; you write to 
pay your rent and taxes ; you are poor ; you must live. With the thousand and one 
cares of existence before you, draining your life’s blood ; with your heart-aches, private 
miseries, and sorrows ; you must write for the world, grin through the horse collar, and 
take what you can get—take it thankfully, humbly. When you prostrate yourself 
before your Maker in the solitude of your chamber and bemoan your lot, does it 
never occur to you that you are thinking more of yourself than of your message, and 
that is the reason of your failure? You don’t want the world to think solely of the 
message you have to deliver. You want it to think of you—to take your hand and 
lead you to high places, to ask you to sit at meat with it; and that is why you fai/. 


+ * + 
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Publishers must live, authors must live. If the public wants you, 
The matter in a the public will pay for you. If you distrust your ability to make 
nutshell. proper terms with your publisher, get your agent to do it for you. If 
you haven’t an agent, you must, like the rest of us, buy your 
experience. If the public doesn’t want you, all the log-rolling in the world will not 
induce it to buy you. But if you stick to your message through penury, through evil 
repute, through starvation, through suffering, through all the sorrows of your lot—and 
the life of an author, with his susceptibility to external impressions, must, necessarily 
be a sorrowful one—your heart will be great enough to know that you do not matter ; 
that you have set floating through the universe something immortal, something which 
will gladden the hearts of women and men and the little children; and that is your 
exceeding great reward. Now, write if you dare ! 
nt nt * 
It seems to me hardly necessary to have queried so obvious a 
fact. When one comes to consider the vast and invaluable services 
Arnold rendered to the nation by literary men, it is a wonder to me that 
Goldsworthy. each one is not endowed for life with the pension of a Cabinet 
Minister. Yet there are young men among us, to-day, turning out 
two masterpieces of literature per annum as regularly as clockwork, and the business 
hardly yields a sufficient margin to enable them to get themselves photographed. I 
have known the time when I would frequently write, for practically no remuneration 
at all, a coruscating little masterpiece, destined to become a household word wherever 
the English language is spoken; but, of late years, my output of household words has 
fallen off a good deal. There are quite a number of literary men in London, to-day, 
who spend their lives in producing large, weighty books that would catch a man a 
nasty plug if he were suddenly hit with one in a soft part of the back, and yet the 
profits on the sales of such solid works would not, in most cases, provide a brood of 
chickens with a day’s pecking material. I have often wondered what suburban butter- 
men and fishmongers would do for wrapping-up paper, but for the splendid services 
devoted by writers to their country’s literature, and yet I have frequently been obliged 
to go to a theatre in a mere cab because I cannot afford a brougham. 

But if the position of literary men engaged in the book industry is bad, that of the 
journalist is simply pathetic. How many journalists are there, I wonder, who can 
conscientiously lay their hands on their hearts and say that they believe the Govern- 
ment knows more about running the country than the journalists can tell it? During 
the occasional little political crises that arise simultaneously with a temporary 
depression in the “extra-special” industry, the omniscience and perspicuity of the 
journalist have been the wonder of suburban readers. While the Government is care- 
fully deliberating upon points of difficulty, the journalist can soive them all in a leading 
article scribbled off in the odd moments of a busy morning, and can add a few fatherly 
tips to the Prime Minister besides. And yet, while the Prime Minister has a salary 
far in excess of his simple needs, the journalist sheds the light of his knowledge and 
experience around for little more than the price of an unsung song. Underpaid! In 
some cases, the payment has got under so far that it is right out of sight. 

aa 7 * 


It is proverbially unsafe to generalise, and experience teaches 

one that it is often even more dangerous to be ardently particular 

Arthur Lawrence and personal. Otherwise the question might well have been “ Do 

gives references. you consider your income commensurate with your energies and 

the high order of intelligence which you claim to possess?” It 

may be, however, that literary men of idling propensities are more peculiarly content 

with their lot, and will either reply in the affirmative, or ingeniously evade the question 
at issue. 

It is not usual for a mere interviewer to insult his host (or hostess) with the blunt 

question “How much do ycu earn” or “Do you find your income sufficient ?” or 

“Do you incline to the opinion that you are inadequately paid?” but, when certain 
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eminent men of letters have volunteered an opinion on the subject, I have gathered 
that the plurality of opinion is a sharp, concise, and direct negative. 

In referring to Mr. Grant Allen, I know he will pardon the reference, as his opinion 
on the subject is already in print. He describes Literature as “the hardest worked 
and worst paid of the professions,” with an addendum in the form of advice to “the 
ingenuous and aspiring” to the effect that “Brain for brain, in no market can you 
sell your abilities to such poor advantage. Don’t take to literature if you’ve capital i in 
hand to buy a good broom, and energy enough to annex a vacant crossing.” In the 
course of an interview which I had some twelve months ago with Mr. Grant Allen, 
which wound up at a crossing which was not vacant, he uttered similar sentiments. 

To turn to another man of entirely different temperament, Mr. George R. Sims, who 
is generally regarded, I believe, as being nicely remunerated and fairly flourishing. 
On one occasion he told me that playwriting and so on was terribly hard work, and a 
thoroughly pathetic business considered from the finance point of view. He told me 
several other things which were difficult to take seriously (if one had tried to do so) 
but the curious in these matters will find many of them set down in the interview with 
him in the last Christmas issue of THe IDLER, if they are minded to do so. It wasa 
desperately poor business, he told me, after I had assisted him in the demolition of an 
elaborate luncheon, “the poor remuneration would worry any man who did not 
possess iron nerves” he continued, as he lit a cigar (425 the hundred) at his electric 
light fuse, and he returned with assumed bitterness concerning the inadequacy of his 
means when affording me the pleasure of a drive behind one of the G. R. Sims 
thoroughbreds, harnessed to one of the G. R. Sims dogcarts. Still, humble content- 
ment is great gain, and I never think of Mr. Sims without admiring the quiet heroism of 
poor men in difficulties. 

Mr. Hall Caine, who holds the ear of the public, has never volunteered me any 
information on the subject, and I should not care to ask for it, but, pending contra- 
diction, I imagine his reply to the question would be in the affirmative. The 
question is not whether the literary profession is ennobling. In such a case, every 
litterateur would promptly reply that it is, and one could quote a good deal from 
Kipling, Jerome, and many others on that issue. Mr. Jerome has said, however, 
“If a man thinks to use literature merely as a means to fame and fortune, then 
he will find it an extremely unsatisfactory profession, and he would have done better 
to take up politics or company promoting,” and that there are better remunerated 
“professions ” seems to be the general concensus of opinion. 

Contrary to the general notion, journalism pays better than literature. By the 
latter term one must include, for purposes of discussion, all work which aims at 
permanent form, whether it be good, bad or indifferent. 

Of course, the writing ot books, even of good books, or even of popular books, is 
a less flourishing business, yet the true literary-artist seems bound to express himself, 
and recks little that his brain and energy do not receive the pecuniary rewards which 
the same amount of brain and energy would acquire in any other trade or profession. 
One has grown accustomed to the state of a market wherein the labour of such artists 
as, say, W. E. Henley and George Meredith command, proportionately, smaller 
“returns ” than the efforts of, say, a moderately popular damseuse. Yet most literary 
men and women—many of them, perhaps, better as artists than as tradespeople—will 
agree with Mr.*A. ‘F. Quiller Couch when he says :— 

“ My calling ties me to no office-stool, makes me no man’s slave, compels me to 
no action that:-my:soul condemns. It sets me free from town life, which I loathe, 
and allows me: to ‘breathe clean air, to exercise limbs as well as brain, to tread good 
turf, and wake up every morning to the sound and smell of the sea, and that wide 
prospect which, to 'my eyes, is the dearest on earth. All happiness must be purchased 
with a price} though people seldom recognise this; and part of the price is that, 
living thus, a man can never amass a fortune. But as it is extremely vnlikely that I 
could have done this in any pursuit, | may claim to have the better of the bargain.” 
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